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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


More Than the Past 


ASTERPIECES of the ages are not the only attractions of- 

fered visitors to the new National Gallery in Washing- 
ton, though admittedly they are the magnet drawing a daily 
attendance of 9,000. David E. Finley, the director, real- 
izing the value of linking the past with the present, is now 
arranging a series of changing exhibitions of living Ameri- 
can art that will come as a surprise to those who thought 
the National Gallery content merely to memorialize the 
great past. Significantly, the first in Mr. Finley’s series 
of contemporary shows is an exhibition (until June 4) of 
200 watercolors selected from a competition conducted by 
Edward Bruce’s Section of Fine Arts for the Carville, Louisi- 
ana, Marine Hospital. 

For living American artists Mr. Finley’s attitude is most 
encouraging, and in this light it is particularly interesting 
to read his intelligent words in the catalogue foreword: 

“The Government has become the most important patron 
of contemporary painting and sculpture and, by giving offi- 
cial recognition to the artist as one of the great creative 
forces in our national life, has succeeded in bringing about 
a better understanding of art and has encouraged its devel- 
opment in every corner of the United States. 

“To promote such a development of art is one of the fun- 
damental purposes of the National Gallery also. Great art 
has always had an important influence on artists and their 
work. It is very fitting, therefore, that the first loan exhibition 
to be held in the new National Gallery should be the work 
of contemporary American artists.” 


Art in the Home 
oe at the Decorators Club in New York (until May 


24) is an exhibition of “American Paintings for the 
American Home,” in which I have more than casual in- 
terest. Along with Thomas Craven and Nelson Lansdale, I 
served on the jury that picked this group of 36 oils and 
watercolors. We three were given a price ceiling of $500 
and told to select paintings that we would be willing to 
live with, the unspoken understanding being that we act as 
if we were spending our own cash. The result is not an as- 
semblage of museum pieces, but an exhibition of eminently 
liveable examples of good American painting. It’s surprising 
what you can buy for $500 and less, even from the brushes of 
well known artists. 

As far as I have been able to judge, all art is designed for 
three major outlets: the museum (posterity), the artist (ex- 
perimentation) and the home (functionalism). All three 
contribute to the healthy growth of our national culture. 

If American art, now confronted with its greatest oppor- 
tunity, is ever to fulfill the promises of the last three cen- 
turies, it must find steady encouragement through owner- 
ship in the homes of the American people—argely those of 
the so-called upper middle class. All the museums of the 
country and all the remaining wealthy collectors combined 
could never supply enough patronage to sustain this nation’s 
professional artists, to say nothing of those sincere ama- 
teurs who paint with a prayer and a swipe. Art, if it is any- 
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thing today, is something to be lived with, something to 
contribute to the fuller life. 

While the exhibition at the Decorators Club is not letter- 
perfect, the germ of the idea behind it is entirely sound and 
one that should have a follow-up. I would like to see those 
exhibits, or their equivalent, exhibited in room settings in 
museums and decorator clubs throughout the country. 

Bare walls do indeed reflect a bare mind; the same re- 
sult is obtained when the home-owner stares into an ex- 
pensive imitation Louis XV mirror. 


Who’s Got the Answer? 
WwW Is Wrong With This Picture? is the subject of a 


most provocative exhibition currently at the Downtown 
Galleries in New York, provocative from the point that it 
raises several pertinent questions that appear to have no im- 
mediate answer. It is a show composed of seven important 
paintings by seven prominent American artists, all of them 
canvases that have hung in scores of leading shows and been 
reproduced in dozens of publications. What Edith Halpert, 
Downtown director, wants to know is why these particular 
pictures, some a decade old, have failed to net a buyer. 

It is generally accepted that the six prime requisites for 
selling a painting are publicity, quality, price, reputation, 
size and subject. Let us examine these exhibits from the 
above angles, dismissing reputation, which is understood, 
and size, which is average. 

Is it a question of publicity? One of the exhibits is Peter 
Blume’s famous South of Scranton, winner of the Carnegie 
International first prize in 1934 and since then exhibited 15 
times and reproduced in 25 periodicals. Kuniyoshi’s Girl 
Thinking has gone all over the country in the course of 19 
exhibitions and was reproduced by Vogue in full color; Charles 
Sheeler’s interior of Americana has been exhibited 25 times 
and reproduced 10 times; Julian Levi’s Chef was seen 16 
times before returning to its starting point in a travel-bat- 
tered frame; Niles Spencer’s Across the Tracks visited sev- 
en museums during its grand tour of 17 shows. Bernard 
Karfiol’s Pony Cart has been out nine times and Katherine 
Schmidt's Tiger, Tiger, six times. 

Next take the question of quality. If you like these artists, 
you should like these examples, for they are typical of 
the seven talents at their best. Twenty museum directors, 
evidently, agree on that point, else they would not have 
invited these canvases to their shows. Also, both prior and 
subsequent to their production many similar paintings by 
the seven artists have been purchased by museums and 
collectors. 

Could it be price? The asking price on the Blume is 
$4,500, a tidy sum, it is true, but then the late George de 
Forest Brush in his prime once got $18,000, and the price 
placed on Thomas Benton’s Suzanna is around $10,000. 

How about subject? Here may be the answer. The Kuni- 
yoshi is a semi-nude a little on the frank side; Sheeler’s 
Americana has a weird, dwarfing perspective; the Karfiol is 
a personal, intimate family group; not many would want 
Levi’s Chef around as an after dinner reminder of what has 
already happened; Blume’s surrealist South of Scranton has 
worried me about broken legs since 1931. But then what 
about the best-seller Dali and his surrealist nightmares, and 
how many nudes just as frank as Kuniyoshi’s have found 
eager buyers? 

What’s wrong with these pictures? I don’t know. It’s 
my guess that the solution of this problem, common to all 
artists, lies more with the public than with the critics or these 
seven homeless canvases. Remember John Sloan’s famous 
epigram: “Art is the only commodity that is consumed with- 
out buying.” 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Enough for a Mattress 


Sir: Mr. Thomas H. Benton might like 
to know that there is an assistant cura- 
tor at the Laguna Beach (Cal.) Art Gal- 
lery who is not a sissie. I'm a World War 
disabled veteran, born and raised at Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, and have enough hair on 
my chest to stuff a mattress. Yes, I paint 
also, and took second award at our cur- 
rent show with a good solid picture of 
Trabucca Hills. 

—WaALTER A. LAMB, 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 


With or Without Rye 


Sm: In the “Blast by Benton” review 
there are several insidious references to a 
bottle of Rye that Benton shared with 
reporters during the interview. This is not 
a sporting way to report art news and 
I’m sure Benton, showman or not, would 
confirm his statements again (minus Rye) 
exactly as he related them to the press. 
I think, if you make a careful investiga- 
tion, you will find that the majority of 
artists have some very bitter feelings to- 
ward museums—similar to Benton’s. . . 
Please give us the news in its original 
form and allow us to arrive at our own 
conclusions. 

—CHARLES SuRENDORF, San Francisco. 


Ed.: Both the New York Times and 
Herald Tribune also mentioned the Rye. 
I am sure that.Benton, who objected to 
drinking from lily cups, would see noth- 
ing unsporting about the reference. 


No Time to Quit 


Sir: I would like to say, through you, 
a few words to Betty Little who had a 
letter in The Readers Comment for May 
1. I, too, am an artist and dislike the dis- 
torted things which so many “so-called 
artists” produce. But I think it is a mis- 
take for her to give up her own painting 
on that account. The more grotesque 
paintings that are produced, the more 
need for us who love the true and beau- 
tiful to keep on with our art. We shall at 
least give pleasure to ourselves, and to 
many who agree with us. 


—ANNA C. BRADLEY, Fryeburg, Maine. 


Tribute to Sloan 


Sir: Your April 15 issue contained a 
tribute to John Sloan which pleased me 
greatly. To me, John Sloan is surely no 
legendary figure, but a very real and 
present force. Ever since studying with 
Mr. Sloan—in his last class at the Art 
Students’ League during the winter of 
1937-38—I have been working on the in- 
spiration not only of his teaching but also 
of his personal example. Accordingly, I 
was sincerely gratified by your recogni- 
tion of Sloan’s unselfish contribution to 
American art, and I am glad that he re- 
ceived first place on your editorial page. 


—Daviv Scott, Claremont, Cal. 


Women Shorten Name 


Sir: At our last annual meeting a gen- 
eral vote was taken about shortening or 
simplifying the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors’ name, and 
your suggestion received the greatest 
number of votes. So—I am writing on our 
new stationery to let you know of the 
change. 

—B1anca Topp, President, National 
: Association of Women Artists. 
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Country School: MARION WALTON 


Sculptors Stage Successful Outdoor Show in Greenwich Village 


IN A SUNNY SECTION of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, flanked by a diner and complete 
with lattice fence, gravel walks and 
strips of green turf, the Sculptors Guild 
has opened its 1944 Outdoor Exhibition, 
constituting an alluring display of 110 
works. More specifically, the location is 
Village Square, at the intersection of 
Sixth Avenue and Eighth Street, one 
block from the Whitney Museum and 
easily reached by subway or Fifth Ave- 
nue bus. The show runs to June 1. 

The Sculptors Guild, progressive in 
its taste and wisely directed, has since 
its inception in 1937 achieved an un- 
usual success in its primary objective: 
creation of wider public interest in liv- 
ing American sculpture. From the open- 
ing of its first stimulating exhibition in 
an empty lot on Park Avenue (now a 
professional tennis court), this alert 
organization of artists has steadily in- 
creased its scope and raised its stand- 
ards until this year the exhibition sur- 
Passes anything yet offered in its par- 
ticular field. 

Exhibits vary from welded steel to 
wood, plaster and stone creations, with 
sturdy nudes and plastic whimsicalities 
dominating in subject matter and direct 
carving leading in technique. Less of the 
inflated subjects chiselled from granite 
blocks are in evidence, emphasis being 
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on sinew, action and strongly simplified 
planes. The story-telling factor seems 
to be gaining in popularity. 

The current exhibition is full of sur- 
prises. Milton Hebald’s Homage to Whit- 
man bears resemblance to a Hovannes; 
what might be a Chaim Gross turns out 
to be Nat Werner’s Red Dancers of 1934, 
and Chaim Gross has returned from 
twisted wooden dancers to his earlier 
interest, athletes. Alonzo Hauser, a vig- 
orous carver, gilds the lily to produce 
a swan-necked, voluptuous Gypsy Rose 
Lee in gold. The omnipresent Laur- 
ent, Hernandez and Zorach schools of 
thought have carried on until individual 
talents now emerge. 

The female form, ever glorified by 
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sculptors has become more sturdy than 
curveous. Nor does the beauty of the 
male go unheralded, for in a most prom- 
inent place stands the controversial 
man-nude by Anita Weschler (remem- 
ber the supposed likeness to Rockwell 
Kent?). Nothing much can be said for 
the other male models, for everything 
else masculine is dimmed by Miss 
Weschler forceful conception. 

The Negro sculptor Richmond Barthe 
includes a striking likeness of the Great 
Emancipator. Despite the furrows in his 
cheeks, Lincoln still has an eager little 
boy look about him, brought out to an 
even greater degree by the tousled hair. 
John Hovannes adds humor to the show 
with Stevedore and its water reflections, 
and Monday Afternoon, showing a wo- 
man hanging out her husband’s shirts. 
Oronzio Maldarelli has a massive but 
sensitive head of the artist Frank Me- 
chau, Robert Cronbach has two typical 
pieces, Crippled Sailor and the lively 
composition Committee Meeting. 

Other interesting selections are the 
biblically inspired Flight by Richard 
Davis, Jose de Creeft’s Farewell, Lu 
Duble’s cyclonic Bride of Mayapan, Mil- 
ton Horn’s unconventional bust of Mrs. 
Davis Baker, African Drummer by Na- 
thaniel Kaz, the green American Black 
Bears by Paul Manship, Berta Margoul- 
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ies’ Young Girl, the feline Prophet by 
Ward Montague, Charles Rudy’s stone 
Mother and Child, the streamlined In- 
vocation by Hugo Robus, Marion Wal- 
ton’s Country School, the two French 
marble compositions by Polygnotos Va- 
gis, the brown study of Heywood Broun 
by Vladimir Yoffe, the poised Skater 
by Warren Wheelock and Louis Slobod- 
kin’s beguiling Indian Rider. 

With the exception of Emily Genauer 
of the New York World-Telegram, the 
critics found the show an enjoyable and 
stimulating affair. 

“Much of the sculpture is interesting 
and some of it is extremely fine,” was 
Edward Alden Jewell’s comment in the 
New York Times. Carlyle Burrows of 
the New York Herald Tribune found the 
show to be another popular success for 
the Guild. “With spring in the air, the 
exhibition is a pleasant one to see,” 
wrote Mr. Burrows. “The sculptures 
look better in the sunlight, with grass 


Lincoln: RICHMOND BARTHE 








Invocation: Huco Rosus 


and shrubs around them, and with clean 
gravel underneath, than they frequently 
do in the relatively lifeless atmosphere 
of the art gallery or museum. And there 
is room to walk around and see the ex- 
hibits from different angles.” 

“In this admirable setting,” decided 
Margaret Breuning of the New York 
Journal-American, “the exhibition has 
been ably disposed, allowing excellent 
opportunity for viewing each and every 
item. The first impression, and a lasting 
one, is of the variety of personal expres- 
sion, the complete freedom of individual 
translation of sculptural conceptions in 
a wide range of mediums and handling.” 

The show was pleasant enough, but a 
disappointing affair to Miss Genauer, 
the majority of the work being “dull 
stuff, either frankly repetitious or imi- 
tative or else just bad.” In regard to 
the sculptors who have enslaved them- 
selves to stone, she added: “The general 
public must be as bored as I with an 
endless succession of thick-thighed, stat- 
ic, cow-like figures whose expressionless 
heaviness was excusable a decade or 
more ago, when they were a gesture of 
revolt against the pat naturalism of 
the academy, but is meaningless today. 
They lack spontaneity, grace and sense 
of that plastic movement resulting from 
really sensitive juxtaposition of volum- 
nar masses. Many also lack any rela- 
tionship at all to human emotions.” 

While Henry McBride of the New 
York Sun didn’t care much for the 
grounds and installation, he still en- 
joyed the informal attitude of visitors, 
some of whom even had their lunches 
preparatory to making a day of it. 
Added Mr. McBride: “Fancy such scenes 
as these at the Academy show.” 


Good Neighbor Item 


For those interested in the Good 
Neithbor policy of sending art exhibi- 
tions to South and Central America, 
added encouragement comes from the 
fact that the new Spanish-language edi- 
tion of The Reader’s Digest now runs to 
350,000 copies. It started with 5,000. 





Barnard Art Sales 


THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION of early 
Christian, Romanesque and Gothic art 
formed by the late George Grey Bar.-. 
nard, noted American sculptor who died 
in 1938, is to be sold as individual 
items, the income to finance the con- 
struction of the sculptor’s long-pro- 
jected Rainbow Arch, part of his huge 
Monument to Peace. The collection, 
which contains objects which are in 
many cases the sole surviving examples 
in existence of a particular kind or 
quality of mediaeval art, is on public 
exhibition at the Old Cloisters building 
in New York City, through May 30. 

This 262-item collection is the second 
formed by Barnard; his first was ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum and 
is now housed in its Cloisters Branch. 
In cataloguing the present collection, 
Dr. Martin Weinberger of New York 
University discovered objects of unex- 
pected rarity, among them a large 
carved wood Flemish altarpiece (1530- 
35), the sole example of its kind known; 
12 capitals and columns, Byzantine or 
Gallo-Roman, late 6th century, com- 
parable specimens of which are to be 
found only in the Louvre and the Met- 
ropolitan, and an alabaster Tree of 
Jesse of the School of Nottingham, dated 
1430-1440. 

But the most important objects of 
the collection as a group, Monroe Grey 
Barnard, the collector’s son and execu- 
tor, stated, “are a number of magnifi- 
cent 12th century Romanesque capitals. 
These are characterized not only by 
their unusual craftsmanship and exu- 
berant imagination, portraying among 
other things, fantastic birds, beasts and 
torture scenes, but in a sense they are 
‘missing links’ showing the transition 
from Roman sources to the Gothic. The 
capitals, in effect, show the steps from 
one great art age to another and are 
the actual living evidence of the birth 
of a great art epoch.” 

Prices of the items in the collection 
range from $10 to $175,000. During the 
course of the exhibition an admission 
fee of 25c is being charged, the pro- 
ceeds going to the American Red Cross. 
The exhibition and sale are under the 
supervision of the Robinson Galleries. 


Texas Sculptors Exhibit 


To create a regional outlet for Texas 
sculptors, the Round House Gallery of 
the North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington, sponsored its first annual all- 
Texas show. Organized by Delmar Pachl 
of the college staff, the show drew en- 
tries of every style and material and 
was truly state-wide in scope. 

In addition to Delmar Pachl, exhibi- 
tors included Ramond H. Williams, Carl 
B. Compton, Evaline Sellors, Octavio 
Medellin, Leza and William McVey, 
Mildred Hughes, Ione Franklin, Edmund 
Kinzinger and Margaret Glasscock. 


Sculpture From Africa 


During his 10 years in Africa, Carl 
Harrie collected native sculpture from 
Nigeria, the Gaboon, the Belgian Congo, 
Kenya and Makonde, examples of which 
comprise an intimate exhibition in the 
New York City studio of Sari Dienes, 
where they may be seen every after- 
noon through May 18. 
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Satirical and Lyrical 








For veArS Adolf Dehn has been a de- 
pendable producer of some humorous 


‘slants on contemporary life recorded 


with biting suggestion and an artistic 
flair. Now he comes through with the 
biggest show of his career, ‘The Satiri- 
eal and the Lyrical,” comprising 52 wa- 
tercolors and 40 lithographs, to be seen 
at the Associated American Artists, 
New York, through May. 

Dehn is a mixture of the rural and the 
urban. He peeps in on floor shows, sits 
in cabarets and applies his sparkling 
technique to the opera, Easter parades 
and art lovers. On the opposite extreme 
are Dehn’s expansive scenes of Minne- 
sota farms, rolling acres of the Mid- 
West, ghost towns, rodeos and the jag- 
ged, isolated mountain reaches in Colo- 
rado. He gets a sweeping estimate of 
the land about him with much attention 
given to characteristic details and the 
building up of the foreground. Seeing 
America through Dehn’s eyes is an in- 
vigorating experience. 

Art galleries and art lovers bear the 
brunt of much of Dehn’s caustic wit. As 
Dehn puts it, “the rarer the art, the 
rarer the types.” One watercolor turns 
scores of Picasso-worshippers into Pi- 
casso-like figures and is entitled Con- 
tacting Picasso. The National Gallery is 
the subject of Homage to Mr. Mellon’s 
Millions, which, says the artist, “was the 
most magnificent show of pomposity I 
have ever seen. Some of the specimens 
looked as if they had been in moth balls 
since the Coolidge era, and I wager 19 
out of 20 worshippers of the mausoleum 
cared nothing for the art.” This exhibit 
has already found an owner (page 17). 


Illinois Picks Taubes 


The Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has just appointed Fred- 
eric Taubes their Carnegie Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Art for the year 1941-42, a post 
held last year by Robert Philipp. 

European trained in the secrets of 
color-craft and author of The Technique 
of Oil Painting, Taubes taught during 
1939 at Mills College in California and 
was last summer on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii in Honolulu. His por- 
trait of Fred Nagler was one of the high 
spots of this year’s Corcoran Biennial. 


Homage to Mr. Mellon’s Millions: ADOLF 
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Progress and Poverty: EVERETT WARNER 


Carnegie Institute Honors Everett Warner 


SEVEN YEARS AGO Carnegie Institute 
began presenting annually an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by an artist of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. This year the honor 
goes to Everett Warner, thirty of whose 
canvases are on view at the Institute 
through May 25. 

A retrospective, the show sketches- 
in Warner’s career from 1912 to 1940, 
beginning with a group of canvases de- 
picting the New England countryside 
in all its variety and under every at- 
mospheric condition. Here are such 
works, loaned by important museums, 
as December Hillside, Snowfall in the 
Woods and Spring Plowing. Also dated 
1912 is a bright New York City scene, 
Along the River Front, prophetic of the 
sphere of interest that was subsequent- 
ly to supplant Warner’s absorption with 
New England landscape. 

Warner later moved to Pittsburgh, 
and immediately that city’s industrial 
plants began appearing in his canvases. 
Steel, Steam and Speed is from this 


DEHN. (See Story Above) 


period, as are also Progress and Pov- 
erty, which pictures busy mills and 
wretched workers’ shacks, and Besse- 
mer Converter. Also in the Pittsburgh 
series are views of the Carnegie campus. 

John O’Connor, Jr., acting director of 
fine arts at Carnegie Institute, points 
out in the catalogue that Warner’s sub- 
jects, which he finds in his immediate 
or general surroundings, “may be as 
commonplace and homely as a simple 
washstand or an old rush-bottomed 
chair, but with his brush and color he 
gives them a dignity and a beauty they 
did not seem to possess in themselves.” 


Boston Likes Kuhn 


Wat KuHN’s art is not for the self- 
consciously cultured nor for the steel- 
spectacled conservative. Consequently 
one might assume that his strong, high 
powered canvases would clash noisily 
with the essence of the Spirit of Bos- 
ton. Such, strangely, is not the case. 
Kuhn went recently to Boston for his 
first one-man show in the Massachusetts 
center and met, not the adamantine re- 
sistance that greeted the famous Ar- 
mory Show’s visit there, but instead, 
hearty welcome. 

Irma Whitney of the Herald paid 
tribute to the “simple force and deep 
integrity” of the Kuhn canvases that 
were shown in the Grace Horne Gal- 
leries until May 3, while Alice Lawton 
of the Post wrote that Kuhn paints 
“with a direct forcefulness that im- 
presses itself vividly and vigorously 
upon the observer.” 

William Germain Dooley of the Tran- 
script noted the artist’s “magnificent 
ability to invest common objects with 
sheer paint loveliness,” and wrote: 
“The handling of light on flesh, the un- 
usual strength of the pigment in large 
bold passages, the ‘functional’ use of 
color, an unusual interpretation of sur- 
face texture, all these indicate the 
touch of the veteran.” 
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Truth Crushed to Death: Frep NAGLER 


Presenting the Religious Art of Fred Nagler 


FRED NAGLER, winner during the past 
few months of two major awards—the 
$1,500 Clark Prize at the 1941 Corcoran 
Biennial and the Payne Purchase Award 
at the 1940 Virginia Biennial—is ex- 
hibiting his deeply felt religious paint- 
ings at the Midtown Galleries, New 
York, through May 31. Clustered figures, 
placed one against the other in simple, 
well composed masses, retell in con- 
temporary terms the age-old stories of 
religious truths for a generation that 
appears to have forgotten. Few of our 
artists today paint from the Bible, and 
among that few Nagler should be ac- 
corded a front ranking. 

Peculiarly sensitive to the beauty of 
character that underlies all phases of 
man’s faith in that “something more,” 
Nagler must at times feel an alien in 
his own world, now busy indicting it- 
self by confessing its inability to live 
except by brutality. It is probably this 
feeling of lostness that inspired the 
powerfully painted document, Truth 
Crushed to Death, with its endless herd 
of brutish men rolling like dumb buf- 
falo as far as the eye can see. Among 
the plodding, obedient heads only one 
man turns his face away from the 
masses, a little man with a little Chap- 
lin mustache. 

Pointing up Nagler’s message is the 
writing on the page in the volume in the 
foreground: “Nor does a man know 
right save that he see to the destruction 
of his enemies, nor is man great save 
he kill his enemies.” And the page on 
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which Truth lies crushed in death says: 
“But I say unto you, love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you and pray for them.” 
It is Nagler’s response to his times and 
the prevalence of brute force. 

In several of the other exhibits rich 
reds are effectively employed, as in the 
caressingly painted Madonna and Child, 
composed so simply and yet so nobly 
as to bring to mind an early Italian 
lunette. Another notable exhibit is With- 
out the Master, showing the disciples 
huddled together against a mountain 
pass. The three frieze-like nudes might 
well be the three Foolish Virgins. Nag- 
ler’s sometimes spiritual naivete is of- 
ten accentuated by the excellent frames, 
carved with angel faces, bearded disci- 
ples, haloes and praying hands. 


Watercolors of War 


The impact of war on a huge city is 
the theme of Harlow, Keppel & Com- 
pany’s May exhibition, in which 50 wa- 
tercolors by Capt. Anthony Gross, offi- 
cial artist to the British War Office, will 
be on view. 

Sponsored by Godfrey Haggard, Brit- 
ish Consul General in New York, the 
show comprises vividly dramatic depic- 
tions of the havoc wrought by modern 
methods of warfare. London is the city 
pictured. Famous landmarks known to 
many Americans are shown in their 
present battered state. A percentage of 
sales income goes to British War Relief. 


Brook Exhibits 


ALEXANDER BROOK’S sympathetic un- 
derstanding of children and moody 
Georgia landscapes make for an excit- 
ing exhibition at the Rehn Galleries, 
New York, through May. Brook has a 
way of painting wan-faced and earnest- 
eyed youngsters, and he has a way of 
painting assorted Negro huts with wild 
grass creeping around the crumbling 
porch. Heavy skies and an earth about 
to be soaked in rain give a somber 
touch to many of the landscapes, often 
lightened by a whimsical characteriza- 
tion of the Negro folk or poor whites 
who inhabit these dilapidated cabins. 

Brook has amusing comments to make 
on the women, so awkwardly fragile 
and unconsciously winning in their nat- 
ural attitudes. His delicacy of touch is 
reflected in Kittens, a demure. pony- 
legged miss playing with a black kitten, 
while Winter is a back view of a clumsy 
young girl with rolled stockings, wear- 
ing a winter chemise. Brook’s penchant 
for painting sloping shoulders and head 
attitudes with long necks and lifted 
chins is expressed in Minor Tragedy and 
in the portrait of his new wife Lib. 

The very young with their earnest ap- 
peal and elfin expressions prove chal- 
lenging subjects for Brook’s_ subtle 
brush. The painting reproduced on the 
cover of this issue, Billy the Kid, is just 
an average boy with big ears, twisted 
mouth and tow-head, but Brook has 
caught the intent gaze and apt expres- 
sion so well that the canvas has some 
of the carrying power of Duveneck’s fa- 
mous Whistling Boy. It is not an easy 
canvas to overlook, nor to forget. An- 
other striking work is A Couple of Kids, 
dressed in middle-class best, a little 
gangling and a little uneasy about stand- 
ing still so long, but still faithful repro- 
ductions of a typical boy and girl] play- 
ing in a back lot. 


To Buy British Art 


Dr. Walter Damrosch, president of 
the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, and Arthur Train, president of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
have announced the joint gift by these 
organizations of £1,000 to purchase in 
London paintings by British artists who 
are serving in the war. Approximately 
35 paintings will be bought for exhibi- 
tion and sale next Fall in the American- 
British Art Center in New York City. 

Proceeds from this sale will go to 
London to buy more British art—water- 
colors, drawings and prints. All unsold 
works will be distributed to American 
museums. Sir Kenenth Clark, director 
of the National Gallery in London, will 
select the works to be purchased. 


Wheeler Gets New Post 


Monroe Wheeler, on the staff of the 
Museum of Modern Art for three years 
and since June, 1939, its Director of 
Publications, has been made Director of 
Exhibitions and Publications, a new post 
created by the Board of Trustees. 
Wheeler’s new position will lighten Di- 
rector Alfred H. Barr, Jr.’s responsibil- 
ities, enabling him to devote more time 
to research and developing the mu- 
seum’s collections. Wheeler is ideally 
fitted to direct the Modern’s shows. 
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Brastoff’s Whimsies 


SascHA BRASTOFF’S whimsical _fish- 
mouthed figures have turned the Clay 
Club, New York, into a fantastic aqua- 
rium. On view until June 7, these plump 
nudes with the poker-faced physiognomy 
are presented in a most pleasing man- 
ner, with the exhibits set in delicate 
velvet cases, emphasizing their colored 
terra cotta contours and fastidious de- 
tails. 

Outstanding among the larger works 
are Temptation, the Lady Eve flanked 
by serpent and apple, and Neptune’s 
Folly, an awaiting siren. The legend of 
Europa and the Bull is brought at last 
to a fruitful conclusion by the addition 
of a baby whose tiny horns are the ob- 
vious source of his (or her) parentage. 
Europa sits proudly on the bull’s back, 
Jupiter smiles mischievously about it 
all, while the coiffure of the betrayed 
maiden is a masterpiece of ridiculous 
hairdressing, resembling more than any- 
thing else an overflowing pot of spag- 
hetti. 

The smaller pieces, no more than 
three or four inches high, are grouped 
together under the title of “Whimsies.” 
These little works, so naively infantile, 
have the same blown up faces, small 
hole of a mouth and scant nasal indica- 
tion that characterize the. larger sub- 
jects. To quote Howard Devree of the 
New York Times: “This is gay extrava- 
ganza in miniature—unpretentious but 
with unmistakable technical evidence of 
larger scope than finds expression in 
this jesting mood.” 

Writes Sahl Swarz in the catalogue: 
“Sascha Brastoff was born in Bangkok, 
Siam, Petrograd, Russia, or Cleveland, 
Ohio, depending on a given mood or oc- 
casion. For that matter, Sascha Brast- 
off might have been born anywhere 
for all that his highly individual char- 
acteristics reveal. And his age does not 
matter either, for he lives in a world 
akin to that of Alice in Wonderland, 
where time is endless.” 

Just to keep the record straight as 
possible, Brastoff was born in Cleveland 
and is 23 years old. 


Europa and the Bull: SascHa BRASTOFF 
On View at Clay Club Until June 7 
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The Drawing Board: ZOLTAN SEPESHY (Price $250) 


Paintings Under $500 for American Homes 


AFTER careful sifting and weighing of 
considerable names in American art, a 
three-man jury made up of Thomas 
Craven, Peyton Boswell and Nelson 
Lansdale, art editor of Newsweek, as- 
sembled a display of 36 ‘American 
Paintings for American Homes,” being 
held at the Decorators Club Gallery, 
745 Fifth Ave., New York, for the bene- 
fit of Greek War Relief. On view until 
May 24, the show not only helps bridge 
the gap between the decorators and art- 
ists, but also offers a wide variety of 
pictures, pleasant enough to be lived 
with and representative of some of the 
best artists in America. 

Three stipulations were made to the 
jury—the paintings must be by living 
Americans, they must be suitable for 
the home and cost less than $500. A 
large order to fill, but a chance to bring 
artists and rooms closer together. The 
original idea of a picture was something 
to be looked at, preferably on a wall, 
but a good bit of water has flowed under 
the bridge. If only to show that art is 
not all a matter of charged emotion, 
but something occasionally for the peo- 
ple, the exhibition serves its part. Land- 
scapes and figure subjects, conservative 
in color and subject matter, make up 
most of the display, with only one still 
life, Chrysanthemums by John Koch, and 
one interior, Hobson Pittman’s Dining 
Room. 

One of George Grosz’s mystic Cape 
Cod scenes The Abandoned House is in- 
cluded, as well as a richly pigmented 
street scene by Aaron Bohrod and Waldo 
Peirce’s lush Breakfast in the Barn. 
Other interesting items are Zoltan Se- 
peshy’s The Drawing Board, the sweep- 
ing Western Ranch by Adolph Dehn, 
Gladys Rockmore Davis’ Marion, Clar- 
ence Carter’s textured Old Tree, Doris 
Rosenthal’s Boys Sleeping, John Sloan’s 
Rain Dance, Cochiti, and the forceful In- 
dians Threshing by Phil Paradise. More 
along decorative lines, yet consistently 
fine art, are Henry Varnum Poor's 
Orchard, Paul Sample’s Spring Work 
Begins, John Pike’s Cabin by Moonlight 
and Doris Lee’s The Bath, the latter as 





decoratively designed as French wall 
paper. 

Other artists include: Edward Hop- 
per, Reginald Marsh, Guglielmi, Pe- 
ter Hurd, Alexander James, Reginald 
Marsh, Antonio P. Martino, Lee Towns- 
end, Peggy Bacon, Thomas Benton, Ju- 
lien Binford, Alexander Brook, Charles 
Burchfield, James Chapin, Paul Clem- 
ens, Ralston Crawford, John Steuart 
Curry, Lamar Dodd, Jerry Farnsworth, 
Lyonel Feininger and Lauren Ford. 


Best on the Mississippi 


William Bunn of Iowa City was 
named winner of the $200 purchase 
prize offered at the “Art and Artists 
Along the Mississippi” show, which was 
reported in the last issue of the DIGEST. 
His winning entry, titled, appropriately, 
Mississippi Packets, pictures three of 
the white boats that made America’s 
longest river famous. It was selected 
from 12 named by a jury as eligible. 

This prize has a doubly stimulating 
effect in Davenport, where the show is 
held. Offered by the local Friends of 
Art group, it serves as an inducement 
for artists to exhibit in the show, and, 
as the winning canvas is given to a 
member of the Friends of Art, it is ef- 
fective as an incentive for Davenport 
citizens to join the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. New owners of the Bunn canvas 
are Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Schultz. 


Physicians in Benefit Show 


The New York Physicians Art Club is, 
until May 17, holding its 14th annual 
exhibition at the British War. Relief So- 
ciety’s New York quarters. Many of the 
196 paintings, etchings, sculptures and 
photographs on view have been donated 
by the exhibitors to aid British children 
and wili be auctioned to the public on 
May 16. Anthony Bade of the Kende 
Galleries will act as auctioneer. 

At a preliminary auction held as a 
preview to the exhibition, more than 
$300 was realized. Highest price was 
$65 for an oil by Dr. Kenenth Taylor. A 
watercolor by Dr. Taylor brought $50. 
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The Wine Makers: NICOLAS CARONE. Prix de Rome Winner 


Ralph Pearson Analyzes the Prix de Rome 


Two 23-year-old artists, Nicolas Ca- 
rone and William Talbot, have been 
named 1941 winners of the $1,000 Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome prizes in, respec- 
tively, painting and sculpture. Carone, 
slender, black-haired son of a Hoboken 
bartender, worked as a model to support 
himself while studying at the Da Vinci 
School, the Art Students League and 
the National Academy. More recently he 
assisted Leon Kroll on the Worcester 
Municipal: Auditorium mural. Talbot, a 
native of Missouri, studied at the De- 
metrios School in Boston and is now a 
student at the Pennsylvania Academy. 
The Prix de Rome competition, held at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, this 
year drew 104 contestants. The painting 
jurors were Francis 8. Bradford, Curry, 
Marsh, Kroll and Mahonri Young. Be- 
low appears a review of that exhibition 
written by Ralph M. Pearson, prominent 
artist, teacher and lecturer, and printed 
in fairness to the students who worked 
so hard without winning. 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


What is the “social significance” of 
this year’s Prix de Rome competition 
and the student work it has drawn from 
the leading professional art schools of 
the country? 

The significance is immense. The ex- 
hibition—not the awards—says clearly 
and decisively that the revolution (in 
art) has arrived. The leading students 
of the leading schools have abandoned 
the perfectly rendered still-life and 
posed model as the ultimate goal of a 
school career and have turned to the 
drama of human life for the material 
of their comment. The large majority 
have abandoned naturalism for realism. 
Nearly all have used a creative imag- 
ination in interpreting into their own 
idiom their conception of subject—in- 
stead of copying surface facts. A large 
number, probably a majority, have or- 
ganized both their subject matter and 
the colors, spaces and forms which are 
the means to its expression into ar- 
rangements which add to the effective- 
ness of the concept and give some de- 
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gree of aesthetic stimulus in feeling or 
sensing the play of visual harmonies. 
All these virtues spell Grand Tradition. 
Our students have escaped from the long 
decadence of naturalism and emerged 
into the exciting arena of universal art. 
The jury, in giving its first prize of 
$1,000 in painting to Nicolas Carone, 
has partially rewarded this trend to- 
ward liberation of spirit but in effect 
has said, “this far and no farther.” 
The Carone painting, reproduced here- 
with, is confused between naturalism 
(in distant land and sky), realism (in 
handling of figures), and decorative de- 
sign in the plowed field (lifted bodily 
from Leon Kroll). There is organization 
of the practical kind (functional design) 
and there is a fluid rendering of form 
and action in figures which is truly 
masterly as student work and well 
worthy of high reward in its field. But 
there is no particular social vision in 
choice of subject; the figures are really 


posing in free attitudes and many oc- 
cupations around and near a long out- 
door table. There is no hint of plastic 
organization as the Moderns use the 
term, there is no release of spirit into 
expression beyond the real, no excite- 
ment, no emotion, no surprises, no play- 
ing of the color-space harmonies of a 
Matisse, a Van Gogh, a Giotto or an El 
Greco. The work is one of intellectual- 
ized realism of a high order of technical 
excellence. 

There were in the exhibition a large 
number of other paintings with equal 
or sufficient technical achievement which 
went much further into the province of 
the spirit than the prize-winning work. 
By far the largest number of these in 
any one school came from the Yale 
School of Fine Arts; in fact the diver- 
sity of expression and the imaginative 
reach in the work of this school’s stu- 
dents as well as the much richer design 
vision certainly earned it the right to a 
composite award, even though it would 
be well nigh impossible to decide on one 
among its students as the “best.” A sit- 
uation, by the way, which is true of all 
prize competitions including the Prix 
de Rome. 

The painting of an imaginative Black- 
smith’s Shop by Oliver Boza of the 
Cleveland School of Art may stand as 
a representative of an easy dozen or 
more works which did not win first 
prize (nor in this case any honorable 
mention) but which certainly surpassed 
the winning work on all the counts 
listed above and approximately equalled 
it in technique. 

The effect of an award of this type 
on the art students of the country is 
one which assesses matter above spirit, 
technique above vision, intellect above 
emotion—which, in a word, honors the 
grammar of expression above the in- 
spired expression itself. This emphasis 
on the practical entrenches the domi- 
nant trend of our materialistic civiliza- 
tion and prolongs the national divorce 
from art as a language of the spirit 
which is the greatest cultural handicap 
of our time. 

The sculptural award seems to be 
more just and invulnerable on the above 
issues than the one on painting. 


Blacksmith’s Shop: O.tver Boza. Ralph Pearson’s First Choice 
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Artists of Dallas 


AN UNUSUALLY high standard marked 
the Twelfth Annual Allied Arts Exhibi- 
tion at the Dallas Museum (until May 
4), since only 63 items were selected out 
of the 302 entries. The jury consisted of 
Eugene Trentham, instructor at the 
University of Texas; Mary Marshall, 
head of the art department of Texas 
State College for Women, and Mrs. Lu- 
cille Land Lacy of Hardin-Baylor. 

Prizes totaling $1,265 were distrib- 
uted. Most important was the Hopkins 
Purchase Prize of $500 won by Perry 
Nichols for his sensitive and delicate 
tempera painting West Texas Snow. 
The Dealey Purchase Prize of $250 for 
a southwestern subject was won by 
Charles T. Bowling for his oil Winter 
Evening. Mrs. Frances Skinner, with the 
well-painted figure Llewellyn, was 
given the Kiest Purchase Prize of $250. 

Dorothy Austin carved Lot’s Wife out 
of an actual block of salt and won the 
first sculpture award. A black Belgian 
marble cat won the second prize for 
Allie Tennant, while Thurmond Town- 
send was given the third sculpture 
award for his glazed pottery portrait of 
a Girl Friend. William Lester’s distinc- 
tive landscape White Sands of Alamo- 
gordo won the major prize in watercol- 
ors. Through purchase prizes the prints, 
Cheyenne Mountains by Bertha San- 
ders and Forgotten Corner by Eliza- 
beth Walmsley, go into the permanent 
collection of the Dallas Museum. 

On the last night of the Dallas show, 
the public participated in an auction 
sale of the exhibits, netting the artists 
more than $900. Seven oils were sold, 
ranging in price from $10 to $100; four 
watercolors ($10-$135), a pastel, two 
pieces of sculpture and 45 prints. Bid- 
ding was spirited, in some cases carry- 
ing the price of prints to two and three 
times the artist’s asking price. 

The sale was a successful innovation 
for the museum. The public, Director 
Richard Foster Howard reports, en- 
joyed it immensely, and the artists, all 
of whom received at least their stipu- 
lated minimum prices, saw their art 
move into Dallas homes. The plan of 
a last-night auction sale for important 
regional shows is a stimulating one that 
could be adopted with profit by muse- 
ums throughout the country. 


Winners in Elgin Show 


The Sears Academy of Fine Arts, a 
division of Elgin Academy in Illinois, 
has become an active sponsor of con- 
temporary American painting. Under 
the art direction of C. Dean Chipman, 
the Academy has organized an annual 
oil and watercolor show of contempo- 
rary art, from which it will purchase 
each year at least one exhibit. 

The current annual, on view through 
May 25, drew 90 exhibits from artists 
in every part of the country. The Aca- 
demy’s purchase prize went to Azio 
Martinelli’s watercolor, Portrait, a full 
length study of a workman in the art- 
ist’s studio. Second jury award went to 
Nicolai Cikovsky’s Washington Farm. 
Other honored exhibits: Adolf Dehn’s 
Sunday Painters, Nicoli Ziroli’s Fall 
Browns, Ivan Le Lorraine Albright’s 
White Water and Bohrod’s Illinois Riv- 
er. The jurors: Clara MacGowan, Ken- 
neth Shopen, Rudolph Weisenborn. 
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Montmartre, 1913: MAURICE UTRILLO 


Utrillo in His Best Period—1910 to 1916 


IN THE EARLY YEARS of the Twentieth 
Century Utrillo went about the streets 
of Paris, hopelessly alcoholic, and made 
living portraits out of dingy white 
dwellings. This “white period” was the 
Frenchman’s most feverish and produc- 
tive period, and from it came most of 
the best examples on view at the Marie 
Harriman Galleries, New York, through 
May, in an exhibition of “Masterpieces 
by Utrillo,” covering the years 1910- 
1916. 5 

Utrillo was not an even painter. He 
was either successful or the opposite, 
and the Harriman show includes exam- 
ples of both. Which is perhaps natural, 
since no artist can create more than 
one “masterpiece.” Utrillo either worked 
with a free hand, his brush loaded with 
pigment, or else he became cramped 
and pinched, with tight details belying 
the broad masses of fascades and pave- 
ments. But his dealings in perspective 


remain undisputed, as in the Rue Mar- 
cadet and Sacre Coeur. Other outstand- 
ing examples are the Montmartre of 
1913 (reproduced) and Le Jardin de 
Renoir, with its shimmering effect of 
shifting rain. 

“Utrillo celebrates the Paris of the 
people who used to live in Paris—not 
the Paris of the tourists,” was the com- 
ment of Henry McBride in the New 
York Sun. “His touch is so authentic 
that some people declare they smell the 
perfume of chicory that emanates from 
the cafes of the banlieux—uUtrillo being 
a painter of the banlieux. . . . Nine out 
of ten of the Utrillo pictures are of sub- 
jects that would never have attracted 
the attention of ordinary painters, but 
having been painted, it is seen that they 
reflect unerringly that inner affection 
of the soul for the things upon which 
it has thrived—and which lie always at 
the base of poetry.” 


Hoosier Artists Assemble for 34th Annual 


For the 34th year, artists who were 
born in or who reside in Indiana are 
exhibiting oils, watercolors and sculp- 
ture at the John Herron Art Museum in 
Indianapolis. Comprising 96 paintings 
and six sculptures, the show, which is 
made up mostly of work by artists now 
working in Indiana, will be on view 
through June 1. 


Two out-of-state jurors, Robert Phil- 
ipp and Francis Speight, were assisted 
in their task of winnowing the show 
from the 500 submissions by Clifton A. 
Wheeler, Indianapolis artist elected by 
his colleagues to serve as a co-juror. This 
jury also made the prize selections, 
choosing Edmund Brucker’s Negro Art 
Student for the 150 Art Association 
first prize. Charles M. West, Jr., who 
like Brucker is an instructor in the 
John Herron Art School, was awarded 
the $100 Holcomb prize for his Land- 
scape. Last year West took the Asso- 
ciation’s first prize. 

Frederick Rash, student in the Her- 


ron school, won the Association’s $25 
prize with a flower study, Spring’s 
Work, and Lawrence Trissel won the 
$50 watercolor prize with his Dwellings, 
Afternoon. The $25 sculpture prize went 
to Robert Lohman. 


At Architectural League 


During the past season the Architec- 
tural League has done yeoman service 
in encouraging collaboration among 
painters, sculptors and achitects, the ob- 
jective being the “fuller life” that can 
only be had through such a welding of 
all the arts—no one of which is whole 
without the other parts. At present, un- 
til May 24, the National Sculpture So- 
ciety is occupying the League’s Gal- 
lery “A” and Grill Room with an inter- 
esting selection of bas-reliefs, small 
sculpture and enlarged photographs. The 
photographs, which comprise the bulk 
of the show, will later be sent on a 
tour of the United States, concluding, 
probably, with stops in South America. 
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As reported in the last issue of the Dicest, Luigi Lucioni has for the second 
consecutive time been crowned the popular winner at the Corcoran Biennial, this 
time with his portrait of John LaFarge. The people’s choice, in the midst of world 
upheaval or what have you, remains steadfast in its eternal allegiance to realistic, 
camera-esque presentation of some recognizable person, place or thing. Out of 
1,231 votes cast, 101 went to Lucioni, with only six going to John Heliker’s 
Cézanne influenced Vermont Farm, which was awarded the $2,000 first prize 
by a jury composed of Franklin Watkins, Francis Chapin, Guy Pene du Bois, 
Alexander James and Russell Cowles. Lucioni, emerging with a more secure 
grasp on the royal robes worn so long by the late Frederick Waugh, is $200 richer. 


Boston Independents Hold Their Best Annual 


RECENTLY the Boston Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists held its 14th annual ex- 
hibition in America’s capital of conser- 
vatism. The show has come a long way 
since the days when, as William Ger- 
main Dooley of the late Boston Tran- 
script pointed out, “intellectually lazy 
conservative Boston artists used to 
chuckle with glee at the gaucheries of 
these hardly respectable persons.” The 
exhibits, he continued, “have become 
more sedate, of higher average quality, 
and of less adventurous or eccentric 
mien. 


The show, which reached “a new high 
in almost every category,” comprised 
work by both widely known and un- 
heralded artists. Among the former ex- 
hibitors, Dooley liked best the exhibits 
by Aimee Lamb, Mary Hoover Aiken, 
Allan Crite and Charles Hopkinson. The 
“unknowns” whom he selected for men- 
tion were Carla Atkinson, J. Randolph 
Brown, Kate Buss, Elizabeth Morison, 
and Donald C. Dumont (oils) and Em- 
my Stone, Mollie Ayer, Janet Printz 
Kaplan, Margaret B. Moench, Robert 
Scott and Janet Penrose Robinson (wa- 
tercolors). 

The sculpture section also pleased 
Dooley this season, with Robert Scott, 
Margaret D. P. Nelson, Ann Wolfe and 
Charles Cutler receiving mention. 
Among the print exhibitors was John 
Taylor Arms and, also selected for men- 
tion by Dooley, the following: Elizabeth 
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Wheelwright, Marion Huse, Will Rap- 
port, Lawrence Beall Smith and Wil- 
liam Hazelton. Boston watercolorists 
who were labeled “good practitioners” 
were Prescott M. M. Jones, Agnes Ab- 
bott, Russell West, Elmore Goodridge, 
“especially” Carl Gordon Cutler and, “of 
course,” Charles Hopkinson. 


Badly Messed Up 


In some copies of the April 1 issue of 
THE ArT DIGEST there appeared, in con- 
nection with the National Gallery story, 
a couple of very juicy errors on page 
11. Sometime during the lock-up of one 
of the forms a grievous transposition 
of captions took place. The cuts at the 
top of page 11 should read: Left—Su- 
sanna Fourment and Her Daughter by 
Van Dyck. Right—Isabella Brant by 
Rubens. In other words, the cuts were 
switched from left to right. Also, the 
Rembrandt is not a Turk, but a Polish 
gentleman. 


Carl Rollins Honored 


Carl P. Rollins, for 20 years printer 
to Yale University, has been awarded 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts’ 
medal. This is the fourteenth presenta- 
tion of the medal since the Institute’s 
founding 27 years ago. Rollins, who has 
served as an editor of The Colophon, 
The Dolphin and Print, is widely known 
in the field of fine printing. 


Calling Picasso 


Up To the murderous invasion of 
Spain by Italian and German forces, 
Pablo Picasso, Spain’s most famous art- 
ist, remained aloof from politics. He 
soon, however, became an ardent sup- 
porter of the legally elected Spanish 
Government and gave generously of his 
time and money to help its struggle 
against an imported foe. That same foe 
—Germany—having swept into France, 
caught up with the noted Spaniard and 
for his patriotic actions tossed him, ac- 
cording to reliable reports, into a con- 
centration camp. Since then a group of 
Mexican artists and writers, including 
Rivera and Orozco, have obtained an 
entry permit to Mexico for Picasso. 

This Mexican group, the New York 
Herald Tribune reports, has just cabled 
a petition to Petain, asking that Picasso 
be freed and allowed to leave France. 
If the petition is ignored, Picasso will 
in all probability be sent to Franco's 
Spain, there to face the wrath of a dic- 
tator whose rise he opposed. 


The “Design Decade’”’ 


The editors of Architectural Forum 
last year brought out a huge issue nam- 
ing and proving the period 1930-1940, 
the “Design Decade.” A museum exhi- 
bition substantiating this designation is 
now in progress at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum. On view until May 25 are all 
types of objects and appliances which 
have been made not only better but 
more beautiful through industrial de- 
sign; in contrast to these modern exhib- 
its is a large group of similar displays 
of earlier date—bulky, unwieldy, un- 
functional and cluttered with gaudy, 
meaningless decoration. 

As an adjunct to the “Design Decade” 
show, the museum is sponsoring a one- 
man exhibition by the noted industrial 
designer, Walter Dorwin Teague, drama- 
tizing the contributions to modern liv- 
ing made by this top-flight designer. 


Lukens Wins Design Award 


To stimulate activity among Ameri- 
can designers, Lord & Taylor, nation- 
ally-known New York store, four years 
ago instituted a series of annual de- 
sign awards. Presentation of this year’s 
awards, each worth $1,000, has been 
made to four designers—Glen Lukens 
(ceramics), Major A. P. de Seversky 
(aviation), Harold Van Doren (indus- 
try) and Lilly Dache (millinery). Luk- 
ens, head of the University of Southern 
California’s art department, is known 
throughout the country for his excellent 
technique as a craftsman and his sound 
taste as a designer. 

Walter Hoving, president of Lord & 
Taylor, predicts that America’s creative 
designers, now that the world crisis has 
cut off foreign design sources, will util- 
ize their tremendous opportunity and 
that “this nation, with its vast poten- 
tialities, will take its rightful position 
in the world of artistic achievement.” 


Walter Gordon Resigns 


Walter L. Gordon, assistant director 
of the Portland (Ore.) Art Museum, has 
resigned his post to enter the field of 
architecture. His successor has not as 
yet been announced. 
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Advertising Annual 


ADVERTISING ART, because it is seen by 
more people than any other form, ex- 
erts a strong influence on the nation’s 
aesthetic taste. The Art Directors Club, 
through its unceasing efforts to raise 
the standards of advertising art, is, 
therefore, performing a real service to 
the entire field of art. 

This month the Club is making its 
20th annual report to the nation in the 
form of an exhibition of 280 paintings, 
illustrations and photographs, culled 
from 4,300 submitted to the juries of 
selection and award. The show remains 
on view through May 24 at the Associ- 
ated American Artists Galleries. 

Award winners included Will Burtin, 
Floyd M. Davis, Carl Ericson, Peter 
Helck, Edward Steichen and the Mac- 
Ball Studios, all of whom won Art Di- 
rectors Club medals. Another winner 
was Norman Rockwell, who took the 
Kerwin H. Fulton medal for poster de- 
sign. In addition, there were 14 certifi- 
cates of distinctive merit, of which V. 
Bobri and Lejaren A. Hiller were each 
awarded two. Other certificate winners 
were Leo Aarons, Hank Berger, Harry 
O. Diamond, Glenn Grohe, Peter Helck, 
George Platt Lynes, Eric Mulvany, Pi- 
erre Roy, James Williamson and Louise 
Dahl Wolfe. . 

Loren Stone, chairman of the exhibi- 
tion is quoted in the Times as saying 
that “more fine art was submitted and 
selected for this show than in previous 
years. Inclusion of paintings by such 
artists as André Derain, Thomas Ben- 
ton, Raoul Dufy and Salvador Dali may 
indicate a trend toward a wider use of 
illustrations of the fine arts caliber.” 
Among the other artists are Pierre Roy, 
Dale Nichols, Stevan Dehanos, Allen 
Saalburg, Walter Quirt, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, John Atherton, Stow Wengenroth, 
Dean Cornwell, Robert Riggs and Rich- 
ard Taylor. 


Floyd Davis, winner of an Art Direc- 
tors Club medal in the exhibition now 
on view at the Associated American Art- 
ists Galleries, is one of the many prom- 
inent New Yorkers whose likenesses are 
featured in the photography show of 
“Candid Portraits” by Artist Tom Webb, 
on view through May 26 at the 460 Park 
Avenue Gallery in New York City. 
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Portraying Businessmen as Living Objects 


EASE and naturalness is the keynote 
of the portraits of business and profes- 
sional men at work and at play, assem- 
bled by the 460 Park Avenue Galleries, 
New York, for exhibition through May 
26. Since the days when travelling “face 
painters” went about the country re- 
cording likenesses of the successful gen- 
try, portrait painters have gone on 
painting front face views of rather flor- 
id men with a scarcity of hair and a 
fixed expression. 

The opportunity to put some spark 
into official portraits is more than wel- 
comed by the artists, judging from the 
successful pieces on view. Paul Trebil- 
cock has pictured Dr. Edwards A. Park, 
Johns Hopkins pediatrician, stethoscope 
in hand with a man-child infant squirm- 
ing on a table near at hand. Stanley 
Resor of J. Walter Thompson Company 
is seen against the background of his 
Wyoming ranch, ably painted by Peter 
Hurd. Hurd’s wife, Henrietta Wyeth, al- 
most steals the show with her ambi- 
tious study of artist-father N. C. Wyeth 
caught in a thoughtful mood against 
one of his pictures. 

Bugs Baer, columnist, is caught by 
McClelland Barclay with a merry twink- 
ling eye in his broad, homely face; the 
well-dressed John Young-Hunter is ably 
painted by himself while on a bus-man’s 
holiday at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Other busy men, at work and at play, 
are Jesse Jones by Raymond Neilson; 
Bruce Rogers, famous book designer, by 
Wilford Conrow; Lawrence Parish by 
Charles Baskerville; Dr. Clark Wissler 
(with his volume on American Indians 
in his hand) by H. Ogden Campbell; 
and International Business Machines 
president Thomas J. Watson by Frank 
Salisbury. 

“If all the board room portraits were 
hung end to end, what monotonous 
miles of dreary, dignified, waiting gen- 
tlemen we would have to contemplate,” 
runs the foreword in the catalogue. “All 


‘as a_ historical 


looking alike—except that they may be 
bearded or bald or wearing glasses with 
no clue to the personality of the sitter. 
Is it lack of imagination or timidity ? Or 
is it only habit? Occasionally, one of 
them does go so far as to hold a book 
in his hand, but even this is rare. It 
cannot be lack of imagination or timidi- 
ty, for there is plenty of invention and 
daring in business. It must be habit.” 


Why a Portrait? 


During the course of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts’ recent exhibition of 
portraits of women and children, Muriel 
B. Christison delivered an illustrated 
lecture on the topic, Portraiture: Truth 
or Flattery. 

In announcing the talk and exhibition 
the Institute’s Bulletin noted that some 
of the manifold purposes of portraits 
were: to satisfy one’s sense of vanity, 
or one’s sense of possession, to serve 
record, or recognize 
some _ special contribution to the 
achievements of one’s time. Then fol- 
lowed a series of questions which, as 
every portraitist, wiping his troubled 
brow, will recognize, follow inevitably 
the completion of the commission. “Is 
it or is it not a good likeness? Does it 
or does it not flatter the sitter? Has 
the artist caught the spirit of his sub- 
ject, or has it eluded him? Has he sug- 
gested with any degree of accuracy the 
character of the person he has de- 
picted? Or has he been content to pre- 
sent a stuffed shirt to posterity?” 


Curran Paints Mayoral Portrait 


Charles C. Curran, veteran American 
artist, recently painted a portrait of 
the late George B. McClellan, Mayor of 
New York City from 1904 to 1909. This 
canvas is now hanging in the Governor’s 
room at City Hall. It was accepted by 
Manhattan Borough President Stanley 
Isaacs on behalf of the city. 
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Benton Ousted 


FLETCHER MarTIN, visiting artist at 
the University of Iowa, has supplanted 
Thomas Benton as head of the painting 
department at the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute, starting next September. 

This drastic change in the Kansas 
City faculty is directly traceable to the 
blasty interview which Benton gave to 
New York reporters three weeks ago, 
in which he claimed that art was being 
“ruined by museums and the third sex.” 
As reported in the last issue, Benton, 
on his return to Kansas City, was 
greeted not with festive bunting but 
with the news that his contract was 
not being renewed by the Institute’s 
governors. Said the governors: “We do 
not presume to pass judgment on Mr. 
Benton’s personal views concerning art, 
but Mr. Benton cannot speak simply as 
an individual while he heads one of 
the principal departments of the Insti- 
tute.” 

The “third sex’”’ interview undoubted- 
ly was the spark that set off the ex- 
plosion, but in the background was a 
long period of mutual misunderstand- 
ing. 

John de Martelly, head of the Insti- 
tute’s department of graphic art and 
a close friend of Benton, was, he re- 
ports, offered Benton’s job by Keith 
Martin, Institute director, during a tele- 
phone conversation on April 24. De 
Martelly refused the offer and, to fur- 
ther underline his disapproval of the 
entire affair, resigned. Said de Mar- 
telly: “My mind is made up because I 
have found out that the people who are 
running the place are not only stupid 
about what is good for them, but un- 
derhanded, too.” 

Benton’s reaction to his ousting, as 
quoted in Newsweek, was his statement 
that “stuffed shirts and sissies have 
won over the will of my students. ... 
I predict their victory will be a sour 
one.” 

It might be, too. Once before Benton 
met similar opposition—in 1938 when 
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he was criticized for the forthright 
frankness of his book, An Artist in 
America (THE ArT DicEsT, July, 1938). 
But Benton won that round. Latest re- 
ports are that Benton is planning to 
open his own school in Kansas City. 

There is nothing “sissy” about Ben- 
ton’s successor. Martin, six-foot, broad- 
shouldered, ex-sailor, prize fighter and 
printer, rose to eminence in California 
painting in a few short years, all with- 
out formal art training. Then, last year 
at the age of 37 he startled the art 
world by supplanting Grant Wood as 
painting instructor at the University of 
Iowa. Following his highly successful 
New York debut at the Midtown Gal- 
leries and sales to the Metropolitan, the 
Modern and the Los Angeles museums, 
Martin was definitely tabbed a national 
figure in American art. A Martin exhi- 
bition will be held at the Midtown Gal- 
leries next spring before touring the 
United States. 

From Lester D. Longman, head of 
the art department at Iowa, comes the 
following letter to THe ArT DIGEsT: 

“Members of the art department staff 
and students at the University of Iowa 
are very sorry to lose Fletcher Martin. 
He has been an excellent teacher and 
we all recognize his just and growing 
reputation as an artist. Moreover, he 
was co-operative and congenial and ev- 
eryone liked him personally. All the ad- 
vanced students had just signed a pe- 
tition asking the administration to in- 
vite him back next year, since he was 
appointed last fall on a one year ap- 
pointment as a visiting artist. Unfor- 
tunately for us, Kansas City was able 
to make him a most attractive offer 
before we were in a position to make 
definite plans for next year’s staff. Mar- 
tin, however, has been engaged to teach 
at Iowa this coming summer. 

“We anticipate that registration at 
the Kansas City Art Institute will in- 
crease next year, and that there will be 
harmony and co-operation and good 
work by students under Martin. More- 
over, we believe this appointment proves 
the authorities are not stuffed shirts, 
as has been charged. It also proves they 
are not sold on the idea of ‘provincial- 
ism’ in art. We congratulate them on 
their good judgment.” 


This Is “Our Own” 


THE YEARS 1770 to 1900 are covered in 
the exhibition, “Our Own—Our Native 
Art,” being held at the John Levy Gal- 
leries, New York, until June 15. Genre, 
landscapes and face likenesses, the only 
fields of painting considered by these 
cultured early Americans, are found 
among the twenty-three examples, four 
of which are unidentified. 

A few surprises turn up, like the por- 
trait by James Earl, brother of the bet- 
ter known Ralph Earl, and the twin por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Brown by Rob- 
ert Fulton, who, besides inventing the 
steamboat, was famous as a portrait 
painter. Another interesting study is 
the self-portrait by William S. Mount, 
painted in 1828 and considered his first 
picture. The Mount family was both ar- 
tistic and musical and William played 
the flute, which he lovingly pictures in 
this portrait. 

There is considerable historical over- 
tone to the show. Eastman Johnson and 
Winslow Homer both covered the Civil 
War with illustrations, and in Johnson's 
The Conversation, there is a similarity 
in technique, color and composition to 
some of the work of Homer. The ban- 
ished Roger Williams, with a hunted 
look on his face and his cape being 
whipped about him by wintry blasts, 
represents work of Peter F. Rothermel 
(1817-1895). 

The genre works include The Turkey 
Shoot by Tompkins M. Matterson, fa- 
mous for his popularized Spirit of ’76, 
and deals with a characteristic sport 
of frontier life. Coming closest to the 
show’s title is Thomas Waterman Wood's 
study of the village carpenter in Time 
Out for News, so typical of Wood’s “Our 
Town” characters. A more robust bit 
of American genre is Christian Schus- 
sele’s The Organ Grinder. 

Modernism and primitivism are mixed 
in the two anonymous landscapes of 
Cold Spring, N. Y. Frankly bold, the 
color and design are curiously modern. 
Other unknowns are the figure of Dan- 
iel Webster, and an early panel of The 
Grounds of a Miller’s Home, Franklin, 
Massachusetts, part of a set of four 
painted by an itinerant artist in 1760-70. 


Time Out for News: THomas W. Woop. At John Levy Gallery to June 15 
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Finger Lakes Annual - 


THE ARTISTS of central New York this 
year entered 920 items in the 10th an- 
nual Rochester-Finger Lakes Exhibi- 
tion, on view through June 1 in the 
Rochester Memorial Gallery, Rochester, 
N. Y. From these the jury—Reginald 
Marsh (chairman), Ernest Fiene and C. 
Paul Jennewein—selected 390 exhibits to 
comprise the largest annual in the se- 
ries. “Diversity of approach, stimulating 
vitality and refreshing originality” are 
some of the descriptive phrases earned 
by the show from gallery officials. 

The two top awards in oil, donated by 
the Art Patrons Fund of Rochester, 
went to Frederick Bennett, the Gallery’s 
instructor in watercolor, for his solidly 
painted, well organized Still Life, and 
to Robert Reiff’s Street Scene. Both can- 
vases will, at the end of the show, be- 
come part of the Gallery’s permanent 
collection. 

The jury awarded the Herdle Memo- 
rial Award to John C. Menihan’s lively, 
well composed Cove with Squall. Sec- 
ond prize in watercolor (a particularly 
strong division in this year’s annual) 
went to Douglas Gorsline’s South Nor- 
walk, a striking arrangement of city- 
motifs. In sculpture the lone award 
went to an expressively wrought, monu- 
mentally simple stone head, Assyrian. 


Annual at Albany 


ADDING to the list of important region- 
al shows now on view is the Sixth An- 
nual Exhibition of Artists of the Upper 
Hudson, current at the Albany Institute 
of History and Art, through June 1. 

The show, which was selected from 
more than 300 entries by Edward Hop- 
per, is especially significant this year 
as it coincides with the 150th anniver- 
sary of the Albany Institute, the second 
oldest institution of its kind in America. 
The exhibitors—150 painters and sculp- 
tors—represent New York, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and all 
work within a 100 mile radius of Al- 
bany. 

Among the artists whose oils, water- 
colors, pastels and sculptures are on 
view, Institute officials mentioned espe- 
cially George Ault, Thomas Blagden, 
William Congdon, Margaret French 
Cresson, Douglass Crockwell, Olin Dows, 
Anton Otto Fischer, Dorothy Lathrop, 
Simon Moselsio and David Smith. 

No prizes or awards, but the verdict 
is “best of the Albany series.” 


Parkersburg Prizewinners 


The third annual Parkersburg show, 
sponsored this year by the local Fine 
Arts Center, where it remains on view 
through May 20, was juried by Clarence 
H. Carter (chairman), Phillip R. Adams 
and Clyde Singer. Their choices for the 
$75, $50 and $25 oil prizes were, re- 
spectively, Albert Pels’ Sea Disaster, 
Anne R. McClure’s Still Life and Ra- 
phael Gleitsman’s Peaceful Night. Hon- 
orable mentions went to Robert Young, 
Dorothy L. Davis and Lyle H. Bennett. 

The three top watercolor prizes went 
to Earl Gross’ Resting, John J. Barsot- 
tis The Rum Game and Joseph Buz- 
zelli’s Bathing. Honorable mentions in 
this division were taken by Ville Barss, 
Fred Alexander and Martin Linsey. 
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Grandma Moses Receiving Prize from Thomas J. Watson 


First New York State Show Scores Success 


WHEN the New York State Exhibi- 
tion Committee, under the active direc- 
tion of Miss Frances K. Cook, decided 
to sponsor its first state-wide exhibition 
neither energy nor imagination were 
spared. The Syracuse Museum, where 
the show remains on view through June 
1, and such public spirited New York 
residents as Katharine Cornell and 
Thomas J. Watson, donated $3,300 in 
purchase prizes in a new and effective 
plan through which donors are given 
the prize-winning exhibits. 

Jurors A. Conger Goodyear, John 
Marin and Judson Smith, after two days 
of examining the 880 entries of 296 art- 
ists, announced the 16 prize winners, 
among whom were a former sign paint- 
er, an Army draftee and an 81l-year- 
old grandmother who took up painting 
at the age of 79. 

Top prize of $300, presented by the 
Syracuse Museum, went to Louisa W. 
Robins’ oil, Zululand, a canavs, the 
judges reported, notable for its “rich 
and delicate handling and splendid or- 
ganization.” Highest watercolor award, 
a $200 purchase prize also donated by 
the Syracuse Museum, went to Robert 
M. Earle’s Freedom, a boldly designed, 


freely executed painting of three horses 
on a beach. 

A husband and wife team—L. J. Sal- 
ter, who paints under the name of 
Zoute, and Mrs. Thelma B. Salter—took 
two of the $250 privately donated oil 
prizes with, respectively, Still Life and 
Ethereal Lady. Other winning exhibits 
in this category are Florence J. Bach’s 
Still Life, Harmon Neill’s Tea for Two, 
David Pratt’s Reverie, Mildred Street- 
er’s Afternoon Out and 81-year-old 
Anna Mary Robertson Moses’ The Old 
Oaken Bucket (see above). Grandma 
Moses’ canvas, a primitive, was de- 
scribed as having “great beauty of col- 
or and excellent design.” 

Watercolor winners, each receiving a 
privately donated $150 award, were 
Sylvia G. Cannon, with Flowers in a 
Copper Bowl; Virginia Grubb, with 
Green Gables; Jeanne A. Kraft, Holly- 
hock; Robert McPherson, Winter; Mar- 
garet Nehemias, Refugee; Harold E. 
Spencer, Cynical Lady and Bette Vogt, 
Aunt Emmie’s Kitchen. 

Following the presentation, donors of 
prizes drew lots to establish the order 
in which they made their choices of the 
prize-winning oils and watercolors. 


Toledo Artists Star in Regional Annual 


AS IN OTHER CITIES, the artists of To- 
ledo are, during May, enjoying a field 
day in their museum. There 98 oils, 
watercolors, sculptures, drawings, pas- 
tels, prints and exhibits of metalwork, 
pottery and textiles constitute the 23rd 
Toledo annual, sponsored by the Toledo 
Federation of Art Societies. 

Selected by an out-of-town jury, the 
show this year, according to A. B. Cutts, 
Jr., of the Toledo Museum staff, ‘while 
somewhat smaller than heretofore, is 
correspondingly superior in quality.”’ An 
innovation in policy enables Federation 
members, for a small fee, to rent any 
exhibit for three months or a longer 
period, after which it may be returned 
or purchased. 

Toledo artists, like those in most re- 


gional annuals, excel in watercolor. Con- 
servative landscapes predominate, but 
there are examples of fine impressionist 
handling (as in Hazel Jacoby’s mention- 
winning Winding Road). Top prize in 
this division went to Alice C. Ray for 
her realistic still life, Waiting; second 
prize to Miles Silverman’s sparkling 
skating scene, Winter Skies. 

First oil prize went to Siesta by O. C. 
Norton, a Toledo bank president; second 
to Amy L. Kimpton’s The Old Stove, 
and honorable mention to Paul Perl- 
mutter’s David. Other first prize win- 
ners were Walker Johnson, in sculp- 
ture; Isabel Kuhlman, drawing; Ger- 
trude O. Newell, pottery figurines; Ern- 
est G. Asmus, metalwork, and Lillie L 
Asmus, textiles. 
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Far East Gardens: GirrorD BEAL (Watercolor) 


Festive Gaiety Keynotes Beal Exhibition 


A CONSISTENT air of freshness flows 
through the lively compositions of Gif- 
ford Beal, included in his exhibition of 
small oils and water colors at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, New York, during 
May. Beal has a decided interest in fes- 
tive places—the circus, the stage, race 
tracks, cafes. The stir of the crowd and 
the play of gay colors outdoors or un- 
der artificial lights are the attractions 
in these beautifully composed pictures. 

There is not much that Beal misses 
in the way of activity. He paints a 
storm rising over the horizon, a Chi- 
nese restaurant, the historically resur- 
rected Williamsburg, boat races off 


Rockport and the zebras in the zoo. 
The theatre often furnishes material 
for interesting tableaux, like Life With 
Father, The Country Wife, and Twelfth 
Night. In these, the artist is more con- 
cerned with decoration and light ef- 
fects than he is in his rather robust 
and stimulating circus scenes. 

Beal is essentially a picture maker. 
Having mastered his trade, he strikes 
an in-between medium of painting for 
himself and for the public. He does not 
flare with emotional content, usually 
indistinguishable to everyone but the 
artist, but paints a good picture, honest 
and pleasant. 


Dorothy Grafly Reports a Bullish Market 


DorotHy GRAFLY, who last year sur- 
veyed art sales in Philadelphia and 
found them microscopic, this season re- 
ports a satisfying upturn. “Sales in 
some instances,” she wrote in the Phila- 
delphia Record, “have almost doubled. 
In round figures, the Art Alliance an- 
nounces a sales total for the present 
season of more than $5,000 as against 
last year’s report of approximately 
$3,000. The Carlen Galleries also en- 
joyed a good season.” 

Breaking down the Art Alliance fig- 
ures, Miss Grafly arrived at some in- 
teresting conclusions: “The greatest 
amount of sales were made in the field 
of crafts and prints; the next in oils, 
with watercolor and sculpture trailing. 
Both from the standpoint of the cash 
average of individual sales, and from 
that of material purchased, the break- 
down indicates that the art buying pub- 
lic wants its art smaller in scale and 
lower in price.” 

In an attempt to broaden the local 
art market, the Philadelphia Watercolor 
Club is stimulating sales through three 
auctions, the last two scheduled for 
the afternoons of May 21 and 28. “Tired 
of starving in a land of plenty,” Miss 
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Grafly concluded, “the artists are break- 
ing ground for a new harvest, and for 
a healthy contact with the public that 
will make for understanding, rather 
than alienation.” 


Benton’s New York Success 


Thomas Benton’s recently-closed exhi- 
bition at the Associated American Art- 
ists Galleries in New York set a record 
attendance mark of 60,000. So crowded 
were the galleries that the closing date 
of the show was twice postponed. 

Some of Benton’s popularity was of 
a cash-on-the-barrel-head variety, 8 of 
the 16 oils having been sold at prices 
ranging from $600 to $3,000. In addition, 
75 of the artist’s $5 prints found buyers, 
as did 12 of his larger, more expensive 
lithographs. 


Sales of Children’s Art 


The Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries exhibition of art by New York 
children closed early this month on the 
up-beat. The gallery reports that 53 
sales were made, realizing, at $4.50 per 
painting and $7.50 per sculpture, more 
than $400 for their settlement houses. 





California Accessions 


Four CANVASES by artists representing 
the traditions of France, Holland and 
England have recently been added to 
the expanding collections of the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor 
at San Francisco. Two of the new ac- 
cessions, Meindert Hobbema’s Landscape 
with Washerwoman and Gainsborough’s 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, came as gifts from that 
city’s noted art patron, H. K. S. Wil- 
liams. The third work, acquired through 
the museum’s Mildred Anna Williams 
Fund, is Louis Le Nain’s Peasants in 
Front of Their House, and the fourth 
is Teniers the Younger’s Latona and 
the Frogs. 

Gainsborough’s Mrs. Fitzherbert, which 
was featured in the recent J. Horace 
Harding sale at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, pictures the twice-widowed com- 
moner who in 1785 married the Prince 
of Wales, later George IV. Left by the 
subject to the Hon. Mrs. Dawson Da- 
mer, and by her to the late Countess 
Fortescue, the portrait was for more 
than 20 years in the famous Harding 
collection. 

The Le Nain canvas, Director Thomas 
C. Howe, Jr., of the California Palace 
points out, is the first outstanding 17th 
century French work to enter the mu- 
seum’s collection. It is a solidly con- 
structed, well lighted and realistically 
painted view of a family in front of 
its humble stone home. 

In discussing the work, Director Howe 
wrote that “the Le Nains—and particu- 
larly Louis, the most gifted of the trio 
—endowed their scenes of humble peas- 
ant life with a quiet dignity and an 
imperturbable serenity which impart to 
them a sober monumentality rarely en- 
countered in the treatment of such sub- 
jects.” 


College Buys Corbino 


One of the best attended Friends of 
Art exhibitions at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege this year comprised 23 canvases 
by Jon Corbino. And after the show 
closed it was announced that Corbino’s 
expertly composed Rockport Circus 
would remain in South Hadley as part 
of the College’s permanent collection. 
The particular appropriateness of the 
acquisition is underlined by the fact 
that Mrs. Corbino is a Mount Holyoke 
alumna, as is also her mother, Mrs. 
Mary Brown Ross, who presented a ma- 
jor share of the purchasing fund to the 
College. 

The new Mount Holyoke canvas is a 
rich-colored, full figured example in 
Corbino’s best style. Ample forms are 
woven into a three dimensional com- 
position that has both movement and a 
stately dignity. Motion is arrested, but 
through the canvas’ languid mood comes 
an awareness of the latent energy 
and the spirited showmanship that a 
single command might at any moment 
unleash. 


Colorado Buys a Biddle 


The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cen- 
tre has just acquired for its permanent 
collection George Biddle’s Frankie Lo- 
per. The canvas, depicting an old Negro 
character, was included in the artist’s 
last exhibition at the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists Galleries in New York. 
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Acquired by Modern 


THE permanent collection of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York has, 
during the past few months, been widely 
expanded by both purchase and gift. 
The latest addition is a.group of seven 
important canvases given by a museum 
trustee who wishes to remain anony- 
mous. These accessions, described by Di- 
rector Alfred H. Barr, Jr., as “the most 
important group of oil paintings ac- 
quired since the bequest of the Lillie P. 
Bliss Collection seven years ago,” in- 
clude three works “of marked distinc- 
tion”: Matisse’s Coffee, Rouault’s widely 
known Christ Mocked by Soldiers and 
Bonnard’s large (62 by 43 inches) The 
Breakfast Room. 

The remaining canvases, designated 
as “excellent” by Director Barr, are: 
Eilshemius’ Afternoon Wind (1899), 
Hopper’s New York Movie (reproduced 
in the June, 1939, ArT DicestT), John 
Kane’s Through Coleman Hollow up the 
Alleghany Valley, Rouault’s Landscape 
with Figures, Segonzac’s Landscape and 
Siqueiros’ The Sob. 

Previously announced are purchases 
which added 19 canvases and sculptures 
to the Modern’s collection, including two 
contrasting depictions of women—Rich- 
ard Munsell’s awkwardly shy girl in 
Posing for the First Time and Carl 
Walter’s corpulent ceramic Ella, bright 
with red hair and accessories. 

The purchase price of another sculp- 
ture, Jo Davidson’s bronze bust of the 
Woman of Madrid, Dolores Ibarruri, 
called La Pasionaria, went into a fund 
for refugee artists. Of this heroine of 
Loyalist Spain Vincent Sheean writes: 
“Her words found their way into every 
Spanish heart and imagination. ‘It is 
better to die on your feet than live on 
your knees’ she said, and millions have 
repeated it... . She is quintessentially 
Spanish, quintessentially woman.” 

Completing the list of acquisitions are 
Peter Blume’s Landscape and Poppies; 
Sidney Possum’s Bureau of Relief; Juli- 
an Levi’s Young Ballerina; two abstrac- 
tions by Arshile Gorky; two explorations 
in technique by I. Rice Pereira; a draw- 
ing by John Ross Minty; Balcomb 
Greene’s The Ancient Form; Darrel 
Austin’s Catamount, a Rousseau-like 
beast chewing on a pheasant; Abron 
Ben-Shmuel’s black granite Torso of 
Young Boy; a cast iron Boy by Bernard 
Walsh; two wire constructions The 
Hostess and Cow by Alexander Calder; 
an abstraction of materials by Roberto 
Berecio and Edward Hopper’s oil of 
1914 Corner Saloon. 


Artie Shaw Buys Art 


Artie Shaw, band leader and famed 
as a clarinetist among the youngsters, 
recently bought two imaginative paint- 
ings by Matthew Barnes from the Tone 
Price Galleries, Los Angeles. According 
to the Los Angeles Times, Shaw had the 
pictures so crated that he could take 
them on tour and view them at each 
one-night stand. 


Ten Dehns Sold First Day 


The Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries report that on the opening day of 
Adolf Dehn’s exhibition 10 works were 
sold, including Homage to Mellon’s Mil- 
lions, reproduced on page 7. 
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The Sheridan Theatre: EDWARD HOPPER 


Newark Acquires Eleven Americans 


THE NEwarRK Museum, when it was 
under the progressive direction of the 
late John Cotton Dana, began taking 
assertive action in the contemporary 
art field by purchasing the work of 
John Sloan, Max Weber and such then 
contemporaries as Henri and Bellows. 
Dana’s leadership has been continued, 
and Beatrice Winser, present director, 
has just announced and placed on ex- 
hibition the 11 acquisitions made by the 
museum during the past year. 

There is neither monotony nor biased 
taste in Newark’s new canvases. The 
abstracted, compactly designed Mt. 
Ktaadn, First Snow, No. 2 by Marsden 
Hartley is in sharp contrast to the un- 
relenting realism of Katherine Schmidt’s 
Fresh Figs. Also enlivening the new 
purchases with their variety of ap- 
proach and technique are the simplified 
stylization of Georgina Klitgaard’s win- 
ter landscape, Clear and Cold; the sub- 
tle color and swirling surface of Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi’s moody Milk Train, and the 
complex movement of Don Merrigan’s 
Roller Skaters. 

In Edward Hopper’s The Sheridan 
Theatre Newark has a solidly con- 
structed interior, given movement by 
the sweep of a balcony and accented by 
the play of light and shadow. Henry 
Varnum Poor’s full length Boy with 
Bow is a penetrating observation of 
childhood stated with clarity and com- 
positional simplicity. It has been seen 
previously in the Virginia, Baltimore 
and Toledo museums, and in the Chica- 
go and Carnegie institutes. 

Another significant figure piece is 
Alexander Brook’s Tragic Muse, a 
subtly dramatic canvas which was 
shown at the New York World’s Fair, 
on which occasion it was reproduced in 
the June, 1939, Art DIGEST. 

In addition to Merrigan, two other 
New Jersey artists are represented in 
the Newark purchases: Charles Goeller, 
with Suburban Development, a pat- 
terned view of simplified house forms 
jutting above foliage; and Murray Ku- 
sanobu, with Autumn Landscape, an ex- 
pansive vista of quiet countryside. 

The 11th acquisition, which, unlike 
the others, was not purchased but was 


the gift of Henry H. Wehrhane, is 
a sturdy performance by John Koch, 
called Supper Table. A mature canvas, 
it depicts a family at table and derives 
much of its impact from the sympa- 
thetic understanding with which the 
artist has handled his subject. 


Buys Young Americans 


From the exhibition “Fifty Paintings 
by Young Americans,” which closed at 
the Springfield Museum on May 7, and 
which is now being shown at the Insti- 
tute of Modern Art in Boston, the 
Springfield Museum purchased three 
paintings: Missouri River, by James 
Turnbull; Portrait, by Gerard Hordyk, 
and Mississippi Landscape, by Whitney 
Hoyt. 

All three figured largely in the popu- 
lar balloting during the exhibition, with 
the Turnbull claiming by far the largest 
number of votes. Clean-cut in technique, 
it is a handsome piece of realism. 


“HONEST AMERICAN" 


Oil painting, signed W. McEwan ’69-. 


Harry Shaw Newman 


%e OLD PRINT SHOP 


159 LEXINGTON AVE.at 30th ST. 
AShlend 4-3950 Est.1898 
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Fugue by Rudolf Bauer 


MUSEUM OF 
NON-OBJECTIVE 
PAINTINGS 


24 EAST 54 STREET, N. Y. C. 


OPEN DAILY 10-6 
SUNDAYS 12-6 
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ALBERT DUVEEN 
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COLONIAL 
PORTRAITS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Heckscher Building) 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N.Y. 


LET ME PAINT FOR YOU 


Academician paints portraits from photographs and 
from miniateres. Will paint anything you may desire, 
such as Flowers, Minlateres, Copies, ete. 
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H. ROSSMANN @ 810 West 183rd St. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


THE ART SEASON at this point reminds 
me of Alex Brook’s six little studies of 
a winsome dancer slipping out of her 
black tights called “Going-Going-Gone!” 

There are still a few major events— 
the Outdoor Sculpture Show is the best 
ever and continues to attract crowds, 
Brook’s show at Rehn’s (the strip-tease 
dancer is only a part of this exciting 
display) promises to be quite an event, 
Adolf Dehn opened the largest exhibi- 
tion of his prolific career at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists, and Fred Nag- 
ler shows his latest creations at the 
Midtown Galleries. But most of the 
other current shows are given over to 
the younger talents, Bliss at Weyhe, 
Julia Eckel at Contemporary Arts, Sas- 
cha Brastoff at the Clay Club, Esther 
Day at Perls, James Lawrence at Alma 
Reed’s, the Prix de Rome winners at 
Grand Central and the Arthur Schwied- 
er Group at the Montross Gallery. 

It is good that the season should end 
on such a fresh, young note. It leaves a 
pleasant sound for the summer months, 
when artists will once more pack up 
their boxes and brushes and wend their 
way throughout the land, the mesas 
and canyons of the West, farms and 
prairies of the Middle West, the sun- 
splashed streets and swamplands of the 
deep South, the high blue hills and fish- 
ing villages way down East. Next Win- 
ter some of these unpainted scenes will 
crop up one by one in the exhibiting 
world. The advice once given to a young 
poet laureate was: “Dip your pen in 
your tears and write.”’ My advice to all 
these young painters is “Dip your brush 
in real colors and paint.” 


Our Sporting Society 


The horse-and-dog crowd, or society’s 
best, springs agilely from the brush of 
Raymond P. R. Neilson, who is exhibit- 
ing numerous society portraits, most of 
them in sporting attire, at the New- 
house Galleries from May 5 to 24. Here 
is fine delineation of character, showing 
a capable draftsman’s hand. Neilson 
cannot be catalogued as just a society 
painter. He gets too much fun out of 
painting these hardy estate owners, even 


Boilermaker from Danzig: RAYMOND 
P. R. NEILSON. At Newhouse to May 24 





By HELEN BoswELL 


though they are properly attired against 
country life backgrounds. Society can 
feel safe when portrayed by such a sin- 
cere and able painter. 

Besides the sportive men, Neilson has 
done a number of beautiful women, in- 
cluding Inspiration, a classically gowned 
woman listening to music, and the study 
of the girl in the elaborately figured 
dress that won the Maynard prize in 
the 1941 National Academy show. Once 
in a while the artist declares a holiday 
and paints something like the well 
known Old Caddy and the rather re- 
markable Boilermaker from Danzig. 


Created by Varda 


Mosaic paintings combining glass, 
mirror and concrete are to be observed 
at the Willard Gallery until May 24. 
Done by the Greek artist, Jean Varda, 
they are painted in powdered chalk 
tones and partly inlaid with etched and 
scratched mirror. Function: decorations 
inside or outside. Varda’s technique 
gives the illusion of seeing the reflec- 
tions of the real world mirrored within 
scenes that are the delicate dream of a 
poet. 

Necklaces made of objects that one 
finds in kitchen drawers or benches are 
the creations of Anni Albers and Alex 
Reed of Black Mountain College. One 
simple number is a matter of a perco- 
lator strainer and paper clips dangling 
at the end of an electric light chain. 
Taking the gangster’s term, this is real- 
ly “hardware.” 


Fred Bliss from lowa 


Fred Bliss, farm boy from Iowa, 
paints lovely ladies and prairie flowers 
with special interest, judging from his 
exhibition at the Weyhe Galleries, until 
May 24. A pink nude is placed besides a 
purple petunia. Memorial Day is a slum- 
bering woman with white flowers, while 
a close up of red maple leaves is seen 
against a background of sage brush. The 
Girl With Queer Eyes is seated with a 
violin in an idyllic setting. 

A pupil of the late Emil Ganso, Bliss 
comes from a cattle dealing family. He 
was born on an Iowa farm near Little 
Sioux River in 1911 and spent consider- 
able time traveling in British Columbia, 
talking with lumberjacks, Indians, half- 
breeds and Italians. Why he came home 
to paint nudes and flowers is not quite 
understandable, but he does have a def- 
inite sense of design and an interpretive 
sense. Says Carlyle Burrows of the Her- 
ald Tribune, “Bliss has something dis- 
tinctive, something indicative of inher- 
ent talent in his conceptions.” 


The Metropolitan Scene 


Contrast in the metropolitan scene is 
found in the work of the two Ameri- 
cans, Esther Day and Mark Baum, at 
the Perls Gallery through May. Miss 
Day, 25 year old Virginia artist, paints 
the city from the industrial viewpoint, 
while Mark Baum, Austrian-born paint- 
er, shows primitively patterned street 
scenes. 

New forms and the color of steel and 
granite translated into rich hues con- 
cern Miss Day. She is interested in the 
intricate design of factories and water 
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Sunrise: ESTHER DAY 
At Perls’ to May 31 


fronts with smoke stacks and chimneys 
looming velvety black against the hori- 
zon, smoke drifting across a wan sky. A 
Ryderesque moon half-hidden by clouds 
forms a background for suspension 
bridges at nightfall. Simplicity is the 
keynote of these well constructed can- 
vases. Last year Miss Day was awarded 
the Travelling Fellowship of the Vir- 
ginia Museum, and the present show is 
made up of work done while studying 
with this aid in New York—proving that 
the Virginia plan bears fruit. 

Even though he is more experienced, 
Baum is considered a “primitive.” He 
paints sweeping surveys of the city 
with a scattered assemblage of pedes- 
trians, store fronts, flats, buses and sub- 
way entrances. 


Burliuk, Folk Painter 


The rustic poet in paint, David Bur- 
liuk, is showing his volatile landscapes 
and bandy-legged peasants at the A. C. 
A. Gallery until May 26. Burliuk paints 
his world of little people with a thick 
stippling of paint, the heavy layers ren- 
dering subtle light effects. Gnome-like 
figures walk down obscure roadways 
and a Watch on the Hudson consists of 
a group of dwarfs waiting on shore 
amid anchors, ropes and other dock 
paraphernalia. When Burliuk hits open 
country, however, he gets the full sweep 
of the land—the bulk of swaying trees, 
the air charged with clearing winds. His 
dream pictures of the Catskills remind 
one of Rip Van Winkle read in some 
foreign accent. 

Calling him “an importation of strange 
and unique Asiatic genius,” Duncan 
Phillips once wrote of Burliuk: “He de- 
fies classification. By turning electric 
and primitive, theoretical and infantile, 
he is both versatile and unchanging, a 
chameleon in reflecting the color of his 
immediate surroundings but a_ folk 
painter fundamentally of provincial in- 
tegrity.” 


Arthur Schwieder’s Group 


The art season at the Montross Gal- 
lery usually terminates with the annual 
display by the Arthur Schwieder Group. 
In this year’s exhibition, the 9th, may 
be found a similar set of energetic stu- 
dents, who are leaning more toward 
detailed accounts than the broad sweep- 
ing masses usually employed by this 
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group, and most frequently employed by 
the teacher, Arthur Schwieder. 

There are always a few who outshine 
the others, and in this group the star of 
the show is Roslyn Loring, whose broad- 
ly handled and full-bodied canvases sing 
out a little louder than the others, par- 
ticularly Tropical and Still Life with 
Hat and Gloves. Among the assemblage 
of studio set-ups with the usual still 
lifes, props and models may be found 
such worthy pieces as November by 
Blanche Rothschild, Lois by Salvatore 
Macri, Lee Avenue by Rhoda Frank, 
Chinese Model by Louise Remington and 
the work of Alice Sheldon. 


Segy Looks Upward 


Segy, psychological painter, who 
paints impressions from remembrances, 
is making his New York debut with a 
show at the Acquavella Gallery through 
May. As part of the School of Paris, 
he is known as an art writer, a student 
of psychiatry, a collector of French 
moderns, primitive sculpture and the 
art work of the insane. Segy is short 
for Ladislas Szecsi, since he wishes to 
separate his writing career from his 
painting. Writing is done in a stream 
of consciousness manner (his latest au- 
tobiographical novel being One Man and 
Twenty Women), while painting is done 
with thick palette knife impressions of 
rich, ground colors. 

Segy seems most absorbed in the tops 
of things, red roofs piled one on one, 
palms waving against a tropical sky, 
ship ropes seen through a port hole, 
flowers on a Manhattan window sill, 
the heads of grotesquely colored ani- 
mals and birds, even the Empire State 
building leaning upward towards a gray 
sky. These are shifting color dreams re- 
corded through a maze of memories. 


Lawrence in Successful Debut 

James A. Lawrence, young California 
watercolorist, has spent considerable 
time on western ranches and has ac- 
quired an inherent love for ranging 
hills, lonely prairie homes with wind- 
mills silhouetted against a lightened sky. 
His first New York exhibition, at the 
Alma Reed Galleries May 19 to June 1, 
includes landscapes from Nevada and 
New Mexico, Tennessee and California. 

The loneliness found in cowboy songs 
is echoed in the picture of a barn 
flooded with moonlight and cabin smoke 
curling into an evening sky. Lawrence 
likes to work either in the brightness of 


Church: Secy. On View at 
Acquavella’s until May 31 




































Beale Street: JAMES A. LAWRENCE 
At Reed Gallery to June 1 


morning or with twilight tones, in which 
the light from the back dimly illumi- 
nates the scene with dramatic effect. 
Most sparkling is Ginning Time, with 
its mule teams trudging down a sun- 
dappled road, and the ostentatious man- 
sion on Beale Street. That Lawrence is 
an accomplished painter is evidenced in 
the Sunday morning freshness of a 
Memphis scene with Negroes walking 
down the middle of an unpaved street. 


Introducing Julia Eckel 

Julia Eckel, having her first New 
York show at the Contemporary Arts 
(until May 24), combines physical im- 
pact with emotional expression. Work- 
ing with a palette knife loaded with 
riotous casein colors, she literally mod- 
els a head of flowers with a troweling 
technique. The result is daring and in- 
dividual, since the artist is not so much 
interested in producing charming pic- 
tures as she is in the study of color in 
various media. The sculptured effect as 
well as an unusual richness of color and 
texture is found in Decorative Head, a 
combination of casein and pastel. 


Evsa Model Exhibits 


Evsa Model’s unusual compositions at 
the Pinacotheca Gallery were like en- 
tering into a strange land, a purple 
world of fantasy. A difficult world to 
enter and a difficult one to leave. The 
mauve range furnishes a goodly part 
of the color and a box-like room in- 
terior seems to be the favorite design. 
Odd and unaccountable figures and dis- 
sociated objects in assorted hues also 
occur irrelevantly. One wonders if the 
artist belongs on the fringes of what 
might be called the Chiricoterie? 


That Trembling Dew Drop 

Thoughts of decolleté, swishing skirts 
and gay waltzes are stirred by the ex- 
hibition of “Flowers from Old Vienna,” 
a May display at the Galerie St. Etien- 
ne, These bouquet clusters are so abun- 
dant and so minutely detailed that they 
make Lucioni look like an impression- 
ist. The height of perfection is achieved 
when a dew drop trembles on a rose 
petal, a lady-bug crawls over a veined 
[Please turn to page 31] 
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Draped Head: Borts DEUTSCH 


Deutsch Leads Off 


THE NEWLY OPENED Alkow Galleries in 
Los Angeles are presenting, as their ini- 
tial offering, a one-man show of oils, wa- 
tercolors and pastels by Boris Deutsch, 
prominent West Coast painter. On view 
through May, the exhibits include two 
views of New York harbor and two 
American landscapes, but the major 
portion of the show comprises figure 
pieces and head studies. 

Writing in the catalogue foreword, 
Director J. M. Alkow explains that 
“with an innate reverence for the spir- 
itual manifestations of the past genera- 
tion, Boris Deutsch uses the most mod- 
ern forms of art to express a realism 
that transcends the time and locale of 
his varied subjects.” 

Herman Reuter of the Hollywood Cit- 
izen-News commented on the artist’s 
“completely personal way of painting 
and drawing,” which “is the result of in- 
tense conviction and emotion, expressed 
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without conscious striving for originali- 
ty. Beyond that, a deep feeling of com- 
passion is a notable quality in his char- 
acter studies.” This is seen to good ad- 
vantage in Deutsch’s Draped Head. 


Conservatives Win Out 


Peter Blos painted a portrait of Roi 
Partridge, head of the art department 
of Mills College, exhibited it at the Oak- 
land Art Gallery’s annual exhibition of 
oil paintings, and carried off the “Guest 
of Honor” prize. As a result of this dis- 
tinction, Blos received the $100 Adele 
Hyde Morrison prize, a gold medal and 
will be the guest of honor at the 1942 
annual. The award evidently was well 
earned, for H. L. Dungan of the Oak- 
land Tribune describes the picture as 
“an exceptionally good portrait from 
every standpoint.” 

Painters in the conservative class al- 
so carried away the next two prizes 
(Dungan suspects the radicals were too 
busy at dinner engagements to vote). 
Second prize went to L. E. de Joiner 
for Fishermen’s Village. Third place 
was taken by James A. Holden with 
Kelp Harvest. Honorable mentions were 
voted to Willard W. Cummings, Will 
Frates, Emil J. Kosa, Jr., Paul Lauritz, 
Emerson Lewis, Theodore Polos and 
Millard Sheets. 


The Power of Hansen 


Ejnar Hansen, nationally known Cali- 
fornia painter and teacher, is showing 
a group of his canvases—figure subjects 
and landscapes—at the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum during May. Herman Reuter of 
the Hollywood Citizen-News commended 
the show for its “power and strength.” 

“A virile outlook, effective organiza- 
tion and determined handling of mate- 
rials,’ Reuter continued, “are note- 
worthy qualities in this show. . . . Some 
of the paintings have been previously 
seen, notably the large Sadakichi Hart- 
mann, which seems destined to become 
a classic. Hansen is unquestionably one 
who has firmly impressed his vigorous 
personality on this region’s painting.” 
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Sculptural Vigor 


PHILADELPHIA sculptors are, until May 
25, exhibiting their work in the galler- 
ies and garden of that city’s very active 
Art Alliance. “The most encouraging as- 
pect of the show,” wrote Dorothy Grafly 
in the Record, “is its imaginative vigor, 
and the fact that sculptors today are 
thinking more in terms of contemporary 
subject matter.” 

As an instance Miss Grafly cited Pe- 
ter Fingesten’s American Metropolis, in 
which a vitally alive face is framed by 
a headdress of cubic forms representing 
tall buildings. The Record critic found 
in it an “electric nervous energy.” 

Other works to win Miss Grafly’s ap- 
proval were Gladys Edgerly Bates’ ser- 
ene Head of a Young Girl, Walker Han- 
cock’s Fallen Boxer and Frederick W. 
Harer’s small negroid heads. In addition 
to Antonio Cortizas, whom Miss Grafly 
described as showing the “greatest de- 
gree of individual progress,” the critic 
mentioned Clare Dieman, Margaret Gri- 
gor, Ramon Bermudez, Frederick Hol- 
schuh, Henry Ewertz, Richard Duhme, 
Harry Rosin, Charles Rudy, Mary Laws- 
er, Bertha Kling, Gladys Tuke, Eliza- 
beth Pollock, Clara Bratt and York 
Fischer. 


Moderns in Cincinnati 


The lively Cincinnati Modern Art So- 
ciety is marking the conclusion of an 
active season by sponsoring an interna- 
tionally flavored show of expressionist 
art at the Cincinnati Museum (on view 
through May 20). Assembled by J. B. 
Neumann of the New Art Circle of New 
York, the exhibition seeks to demon- 
strate, as Peggy Frank, director of the 
Society points out, that “nationality and 
chronology have little to do with art. 
Any picture characterized by an expres- 
sion of the artist’s emotional reaction 
to life belongs in this exhibition.” 

Americans in the show include Marin, 
Weber, Hartley and Knaths. Among the 
Frenchmen are Picasso (Girl With the 
Cock), Soutine (Pastry Cook), Matisse, 
Modigliani and Rouault. Mexicans in- 
clude Charlot and Orozco, and the Ger- 
mans, all branded as “degenerate” by 
Hitler, are Dix, Klee, Beckmann, Marc 
and Nolde. 


Chicago News Notes 


From Fritzi Weisenborn’s column in 
the Chicago Sunday Times we learn 
that: 

“Julio De Diego is back from Mexico 
with a deep, healthy tan and is at long 
last an American citizen. Carlos Mérida, 
the Guatemalan who is well known 
around these parts, has also become an 
American citizen and has a job teach- 
ing art in Clinton, Texas. Maury Cul- 
burg, the art patron who is quite a 
punster, says some of the artists are 
suffering from muralgia.” 


Picks Australian Art 


Theodore Sizer, director of the Yale 
Art Gallery, has just returned to the 
United States from a three months’ visit 
to Australia and New Zealand to select 
an exhibition of Australian art for cir- 
culation among American museums. The 
trip was financed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 
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Urn Designed by John M. Gates 


The Valor Cup 


THE STEUBEN GLASS COMPANY has cre- 
ated for the British War Relief Society 
the above reproduced heavy crystal cov- 
ered urn which its designer, John M. 
Gates, has christened The Valor Cup in 
tribute to the bravery of Britain’s de- 
fenders. The Society plans to sell the 
cup, which will not be duplicated, for 
the benefit of air raid victims. The en- 
graving, done by the rare copper-wheel 
method, is the most complicated ever 
executed by the Steuben Company and 
took two months early in 1941 to com- 
plete. 

The cup, dominated by the Royal 
Arms, is a tacit tribute to the great 
English traditions of the Georgian per- 
iod. Robust and vigorous in its basic 
form, it is enlivened by baroque han- 
dles and a finial in the form of a con- 
ventionalized crown and ball. Its birth- 
place is Corning, New York. 


Greek Artist Exhibits 


The Greek artist, Demetrios Kokotsis, 
who is currently painting the decora- 
tions for the Greek Classroom in the 
University of Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of 
Learning, recently held an exhibition of 
his work in the Gillespie Gallery in 
Pittsburgh. 

Kokotsis is an academic painter whose 
portraits have won him acclaim in his 
late homeland. The only artist to whom 
King George II of Greece ever sat, Ko- 
kotsis has painted such famous fellow- 
countrymen as Metaxis and Venizelos. 
The recently deceased premier, Alex- 
andros Korizis, had agreed to sit for his 
portrait on the artist’s return (now 
postponed) to Greece. 


Denver’s 47th Annual 


The Denver Museum’s 47th Annual 
Exhibition will be held this year from 
June 16 to Aug. 17 and will comprise 
oils, watercolors, drawings and prints. 
All artists are eligible. Jurors who will 
pick the show and award the prizes are 
Fletcher Martin, Allen T. True and 
Lawrence Barrett. Further details are 
listed in the Dicest’s “Where to Show” 
column (see right above). 
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Little Yet Big 


TEN YEARS AGO Hobson Pittman, on 
being appointed head of the art depart- 
ment at the Friends Central School in 
Philadelphia, instituted an annual exhi- 
bition of contemporary American art. 
The accent from the first was on sales, 
and the little show’s success constitutes 
an object lesson for the larger salons. 

The 10th annual show, which has just 
closed, won from Dorothy Grafly of the 
Record the comment that it was “an 
adult show,” admitting everything “from 
the non-objective and the abstract 
(Adrian Siegel’s Musical Abstraction, 
Dorothy Reese’s Motif, Calla Lilies, 
Leon Kelly’s The Blue Vase, Hood Mil- 
ler’s Composition) to the finely chiseled 
realism of Julius Bloch’s The Athlete 
or of Carl Lindborg’s young flutist.” 

The School’s purchase from the 10th 
Annual was Albert Serwasi’s sensitively 
alive Girl Reading, bringing the institu- 
tion’s accessions to 12. Sales to visitors 
during the past decade number 30. 

Of historical interest is the fact that 
for 50 years Benjamin Eakins, father 
of the famous painter, taught penman- 
ship at the Friends’ School and is de- 
picted in that role in Thomas Eakins’ 
The Writing Master, now hanging in the 
Metropolitan Museum. The School does 
not own an Eakins canvas. 

Returning to the annual show, Miss 
Grafly pointed out that “while the little 
salon’s technical average is high, its 
significance lies less in individual exhib- 
its than in the fact that an American 
educational institution includes as a 
normal part of its environment the dis- 
play and acquisition of contemporary 
American art.” Thus it gives its student 
body ‘‘a sane perspective on art, rescu- 
ing it from a charity classification to 
that of a desired commodity.” 


From Ancient Antioch 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis 
has acquired an important 5th century 
classical mosaic, one of the finds from 
the excavation at Antioch during the 
joint expedition of the Syrian Govern- 
ment, Princeton University and the 
Worcester and Baltimore museums. The 
St. Louis example is a seven-by-four- 
foot section from the ornamental bor- 
der of a mosaic floor of a villa sup- 
posed to have been destroyed in the 
great earthquake of 526 A.D. It was 
among the pieces allotted to Baltimore. 

Antioch, one of the four great cities 
of the ancient world, stood at the west- 
ern gateway of the Roman Empire. It 
flourished as a center of commerce and 
art in the centuries between the decline 
of Rome and Alexandria and the rise 
to splendor of Constantinople. 


Madison Collectors Show 


The Wisconsin Union Galleries at the 
University of Wisconsin, working in co- 
operation with the Madison Art Asso- 
ciation, organized an exhibition of art 
owned by local collectors. The resulting 
show, which ended May 9, was unexpec- 
tedly rich, ranging from Courbet and 
Sargent to Laurencin, Rivera, Curry, 
Wood, Orozco, Dodd, Connaway, Costi- 
gan and Sepeshy. Because of the suc- 
cess of the exhibition, the sponsors are 
planning to make it an annual event. 





Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Chicago, Tl. 

CHICAGO INSTITUTE’S 20th WATERCOL- 
OR INTERNATIONAL, July 17-Oct. 5. 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolor, pas- 
tel, gouache, drawing & monotypes. $1,100 
in prizes. Jury. Last date for arrival of 
eards: June 2. Last date for arrival of ex- 
hibits: June 19. For cards and data write 
Daniel Catton Rich, director, Art Institute 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Denver, Colo. 

DENVER MUSEUM’S 47th ANNUAL, June 
16 to Aug. 17. Open to all artists. Jury. 
Media: oil, sculpture, watercolor, draw- 
ings & prints. $200 in prizes. Last day 
for arrival of exhibits: June 3. For infor- 
mation write Chappell House, 1300 Logan 
St., Denver, Colo. 


New York, N. Y. 

ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS, 10th an- 
nual summer exhibition, July 1 to Au- 
gust 30. Open to all artists. Media: oil & 
watercolor. Entries must be received be- 
fore June 20. For entry cards address: 
Leo Nadon, Director, 349 West 86th St., 
New York. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE’S AMERICAN 
PAINTING EXHIBITION, opens Oct. 23, 
1941, at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Open to American citizens who have 
not previously shown in a Carnegie Inter- 
national. Medium: oil. Jury. $3,200 in 
prizes. For data write Carnegie Institute, 
Department of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh. 


San Diego, Calif. 

NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION, 
June 23 to Sept. 1, at Fine Arts Gallery. 
Open to all. Media: crayon, watercolor, 
pastel & tempera. No fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Last date for return of entry cards: June 
6; for arrival of exhibits: June 9. For data 
and cards write Reginald Poland, Director, 
Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego. 


Competitions 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine 
Arts competition for $26,000 commission 
for 27 panels for the Rincon Annex P. O. 
in San Francisco. Open to all American 
artists. Closing date: Oct. 1. For full in- 
formation write Section of Fine Arts, 
Public Buildings Administration, Federal 
Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 

GOVERNMENT MURAL: For Hutchinson, 
Kan., P. O. Open to artists of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. Award: 
$2,800. Closing date: July 15. For full in- 
formation write John P. Harris, Editor of 
“News-Herald,”” Hutchinson, Kan. 

GOVERNMENT MURAL: For Eugene. Ore., 
P. O. Open to artists of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Award: $2,350. Closing date: July 
1. For full information write Robert Tyler 
Davis, Director, Portland Art Museum, 
Portland, Ore. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY ART SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: the University offers a $400 and 
a $200 scholarship for art students who 
meet the school’s entrance requirements. 
Awards to be made on basis of samples 
of work submitted. There are also two 
architecture scholarships, worth $400 and 
$200. Work must be submitted on or be- 
fore July 5. Application for entrance to 
competitions are due before June 26. Write 
for particulars to Dr. F. N. Bryant, Di- 
rector of Admissions, Administration Build- 
ing, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: three, open to applicants between 
17 and 25 living more than 25 miles from 
Cincinnati. Scholarships provide tuition & 
cover classes in painting, sculpture, graph- 
ic arts & commercial art. For details write 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Art Academy of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TUITION SCHOLARSHIP: The Painters’ 
Workshop of Boston is offering a tuition 
scholarship. for the year 1941-42. Appli- 
cants must have completed at least three 
years of full daytime courses in drawing, 
painting and composition. For information 
write Frank W. Sterner, director, The 
Painters’ Workshop, 222 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


WARD-BELMONT ART SCHOLARSHIPS: 
The Ward-Belmont School of Art offers 
annually five scholarships to girls who 
wish to major in art and who meet the 
junior college entrance requirements. Each 
scholarship is worth $200 and is awarded 
on the basis of work presented. For par- 
ticulars write Alma Paine, Registrar, 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 


Meeting House: Stow WENGENROTH (Lithograph) 


Prints That Depict a Vanishing America 


Parts of America are vanishing, and 
to provide a last look at some of these 
aspects of a fading era, the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries are sponsoring, until May 
23, an exhibition of 62 prints by con- 
temporary American artists. 

The horse, and the coloration it lent 
to American life, naturally plays an im- 
portant part in the exhibition—in such 
works as C. W. Anderson’s Changing 
Times, which pictures the interior of 
a blacksmith shop, and The Ploughman 
by James E. Allen, depicting a farmer 
at work with a team of husky horses 
that have not yet been supplanted by 
a tractor. Grace Albee’s Junked, a clean- 
ly executed plate, pictures an old bug- 
gy, decrepit and weather-beaten, stand- 
ing abandoned on a lot. 

Canals, many of which, though now 
abandoned, were once important factors 
in American water transportation, are 
recalled in such exhibits as James I. 
Arnold’s The Erie Canal and in Herbert 
Pullinger’s The Flat Boat. Related in 
subject are Frank Besedick’s Curiosity, 
in which two boys are shown exploring 
the crumpling hulk of a once-resplen- 
dent river ferry boat, and in Stow Wen- 
genroth’s Old Ships, in which wooden 
hulls, once proud bearers of splendid 
spreads of canvas, now rest dismally on 
a muddy bank. Another Wengenroth 
work, Meeting House, clean and precise 
in technique and beautifully lighted, pic- 
tures a meaningful symbol of early 
American democracy, when the people 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


> 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


> 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


had a more active voice in the running 
of their government. 

Other exhibits are Samuel Chamber- 
lin’s Manhattan Old and New, Kerr 
Eby’s Cider Mill, Joseph Margulies’ The 
Last of the Icemen, Thomas W. Nason’s 
The Wheelwright’s, Robert Nisbet’s 
Bull’s Bridge and L. F. Peck’s Rough 
Going, a scene in a haying field. 


Miniature Print Society 


Alfred Fowler of the Woodcut Socie- 
ty, Kansas City, is planning to organize 
a miniature print society with a limited 
membership, members to be given two 
or three signed originals each year. Or- 
ganization will depend on response to 
his call for subscribers. 


Nippon’s ‘Fleeting Scene” 


Under the title, Ukiyo-Ye, the Robert- 
Lee Gallery in New York City has is- 
sued a catalogue on prints by leading 
Japanese masters. The title, the gallery 
announces, means “the fleeting scene” 
and is used by the Japanese to desig- 
nate that art which is devoted to the 
passing parade of everyday events. 


Lautrec Lithographs 


The Brooklyn Museum is showing, un- 
til June 1, a group of 27 lithographs by 
the gifted Frenchman, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec. The series, constituting the port- 
folio known as Elles, will be augmented 
by an important early drawing. 


FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 


Art of Callot 


Jacques Catiot of Lorraine (1592- 
1635) was a friend of Van Dyck and a 
contemporary of Rembrandt, who owned 
a collection of his prints. Generally re- 
garded as the father of French etch- 
ing, Callot was a singularly vital char- 
acter who left his imprint on the art 
of France. Through Zeeman he exerted 
great influence on Meryon and on the 
French etchers of the 19th century, 
and through Italian followers his mark 
appears in the art of Piranesi. 

Although this master of engraving 
and etching is highly appreciated and 
widely known in Europe, he has never 
received like acclaim in America—a sit- 
uation which the Grolier Club in New 
York is helping to adjust through an 
extensive exhibition of plates and draw- 
ings by Callot, to remain on view 
through June 1. 

Arranged by Edwin De T. Bechtel, 
the Grolier show, which is open to the 
public daily from 10 to 5, blankets Cal- 
lot’s career from his Florentine period, 
when the Grand Duke Cosmo II of Tus- 
cany was his patron, to the amazing 
small etchings which he executed much 
later. In between are battles, sieges and 
war subjects which create a record of 
Callot’s times that is in curious harm- 
ony with the bloody history being lived 
in Europe today. 

Completing the picture of the noted 
Frenchman’s art are a number of ex- 
cellent drawings, particularly a study 
for La Pendaison in the Miseries of War 
series, and plates recording fetes, sport- 
ing events, human comedy, composi- 
tions of sheer fantasy and depictions of 
secular as well as religious subjects. 


Francis Dixon Praised 


Francis Dixon’s large exhibition of 50 
pictures at the No. 10 Gallery brought 
laudatory comments from the critics. 
They liked both the small ruggedly 
painted marines and the more composed 
still lifes and landscapes. ‘Whether 
painting seascapes directly from nature 
or still life with eyes fixed closely on 
the objects depicted, Mr. Dixon ex- 
presses great precision in his work,” 
wrote Carlyle Burrows in the Herald 
Tribune. 

Howard Devree of the Times liked 
these “attractive and very spirited little 
marines in varying mood. . . . These 
thumb-box palette knife pictures spark- 
le but must not be allowed to hide the 
merits of more ambitious canvases.” 
Margaret Breuning .of the Journal- 
American wrote: “An interesting de- 
parture, which should interest apart- 
ment dwellers, is the group of small 
oils framed with a mat much as water- 
colors, which, though small in scale, 
have nothing niggling in their designs 
or execution.” 


New Haven Buys a Fisher 


The New Haven Paint and Clay Club 
announces the purchase through the 
8th Street Gallery of William Fisher’s 
painting of The Storm, from its March 
exhibition. Previous to going to New 
Haven, Fisher’s painting took two hon- 
ors in New Jersey: second prize at the 
1938 Asbury Park Annual and second 
award at the 1939 Jersey State Exhi- 
bition at Kresge’s in Newark. 
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Minton Pate sur Pate Porcelain 
Amphora. In Chrysler Sale 


Chrysler Sale 


IN THE Parke-Bernet Galleries’ most 
important late May sale, the Italian 
and French furniture, Oriental rugs, 
tapestries, paintings and porcelains be- 
longing to the estate of the late Della 
V. Chrysler (Mrs. Walter P. Chrysler) 
will be sold at auction. Scheduled for 
afternoon sessions on the 21st, 22nd and 
23rd, these items go on public exhibi- 
tion May 17. 

The furniture offerings are extensive 
as to period, style and category, and 
include a Henri IV oak refectory table, 
a Florentine 16th century carved cas- 
sone and a 16th century French walnut 
cabinet by Hugues Sambin of Dijon. In 
the small group of paintings are Van 
Dyck’s The Madonna in Glory, a Madon- 
na and Child by Rondinelli (Venetian, 
15th century), The Holy Family by Bas- 
tiano Mainardi and George Inness’ Ap- 
ple Blossoms by Moonlight. 

Tabriz silk palace carpets, 18th cen- 
tury Indo-Persian carpets and prayer 
rugs form a large section of the Chrys- 
ler properties, along with Gothic and 
Renaissance tapestries. The old textiles 
include church vestments, hangings in 
velvet, valances and table covers. 

From China there are porcelains and 
pottery of the Ming, K’ang-hsi and 
Ch’ien-lung periods, semi-precious min- 
eral carvings and mounted lamps. Con- 
cluding the sale are a set of nine Lim- 
oges enamel plaques and a pair of Min- 
ton pate sur pate porcelain amphoras 


by L. Solon, of which one is reproduced 
above. 
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Auction Calendar 


May 16, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies; property of Charlotte Broad: Important 
French & English 18th cent. furniture; Geor- 
gian silver; British portraits. Now on exhibition. 


May 16, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
property of Parish-Watson & Co.: important 
Georgian silver, including muffineers, salvers, 
sauce boats, candlesticks, flatware, dinner plates 
(with Marquess of Breadalbane arms) and en- 
trée dishes. Now on exhibition. 


May 17, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; property of Mrs. Gustave Lindenmeyr & 
others: Japanese prints, Chinese porcelains & 
pottery, semi-precious mineral carvings, early 
bronzes & sculptures. Now on exhibition. 


May 21, 22, 23, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Walter P. Chrysler: Im- 
portant French & Italian antique furniture, 
Gothic & Renaissance tapestries; Oriental rugs; 
paintings, sculptures, textiles & objects of art. 
On exhibition from May 17. 


May 26 & 27. Monday & Tuesday, in Mulhall 
Gallery, Tonawanda, N. Y.; property of the late 
James Mulhall: 18th & 19th cent. paintings 
by European and American artists, including 
Reynolds, Constable, Blakelock, Corot, Ziem. 


May 28 & 29, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons; 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of Mrs. Gates 
W. McGarrah & others: English furniture, Ori- 
ental rugs, Georgian silver, porcelain & glass- 
ware. On exhibition from May 24. 





| The Auction Mart ! 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 





Paintings 
Davies, Arthur B.: Without Touching Do 

Touch (P-B, Davis, et al) $ 
Homer, Winslow: Spanish Bayonets (P-B, 

Davis, et al) Martin Birnbaum ............ 1,900 
Corot: Un Pecheur a la Ligne: Souvenir 

du pont de Mantes (P-B, Davis, et al) 


ee Eis | SEE “enasechngenatcishsntvareduuseastesecnéeoes 6,000 
Monet: Matinee sur la Seine prés Giverny 

(P-B, Davis, et al) Kurt M. Stern ........ 1,250 
Schreyer: Arab Warriors (P-B, Davis, et 

TEE aa. eccamecindchsa te menatdibankeberininddes sonnisRsrenaneuias 1,300 
Bingham, George Caleb: George Washing- 

ton, after Gilbert Stuart (P-B, Davis, 

WE FIAT. KS scovacabtncavcsvedaswguabdcdgcccnesescceeteentwonness 950 
Hobbema: Wooded Landscape with Water- 

mill (P-B, Schaeffer, et al) ..............0s000+ 13,500 
Fragonard: Blind Man’s Buff (P-B, Wal- 

DN iccscankncncguinasvinsspagerasscedioncosacesssdaccentsns 12,500 
Robert, Hubert: Le Portique and La Piéce 

PO CE, ORES) opie csecccnccacesisinceres 9,000 
Mallet, Jean Baptiste: Le Lever and L’Ac- 

cord Parfait (P-B, Walters)  ..............+ 5,800 
Corot: Premieres Feuilles, prés de Mantes 

(P-B, Walters) Kurt M. Stern .............. 4,300 
Romney: Mrs. Christopher Horton, Duchess 

of Cumberland (P-B, Walters) ............ 5,000 
Fragonard: Les Baigneuses (P-B, Walters) 7,000 
Raeburn: Mrs. Scott Moncrieff (née Mar- 

garitta MacDonald) (P-B, Walters) - 12,500 
Boucher: Le Moulin and Le cours d’Eeau 

SE cI © Sa capanlitnésensbaahsecevecursnacosenese 16,500 
Rubens: Dame van Parys (P-B, Walters) 

Bk Ls, IRIE atlas dncsipsceedavapsdsntucinewens 4,000 


Mackay Sales 


During the three-day private sale of 
the Mackay properties at the Gimbel 
Brothers store in New York City (see 
last issue), items worth $175,000 were 
sold. The public sale runs through June. 

The Times reported that the brisk 
demand for articles such as silverware 
in the lower price ranges necessitated 
enlarging the art sales staff of 126. In 
one of the purchases, A. Zadok, an 
agent, paid $26,983 for Boucher’s Venus 
Disarming Love. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


On Exhibition 


Commencing May 17 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
FINE ORIENTAL RUGS 
AND TAPESTRIES 


TEXTILES » PAINTINGS 
GOTHIC CARVINGS 
CHINESE ART 


Property of the Estate 
of the Late 


DELLA V. 
CHRYSLER 


(Mrs Walter P. Chrysler) 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS 


May 21, 22, 23, at 2 p.m. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE $1.00 
























ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 


| CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


| write us for terms and details. We 


maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 


Messrs: E. P. O’REILLY, W. H. O’REILLY, 


E. P. O'REILLY, JR. 



































TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 









BOOKS: REVIEWS & COMMENTS 


Two Contemporaries 


VARNUM POOR. By Peyton Boswell, Jr. New 
York: Hyperion Press-Harper & Brothers; 77 pp.; 
43 reproductions, including 16 in color; $2.75. 


DERAIN. By Malcolm Vaughan. New York: Hy- 
perion Press-Harper & Brothers; 78 pp.; 40 repro- 
duciions, including 16 in color; $2.75. 


Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 


War in Europe has pressured much 
creative and administrative talent off 
the rim of the continent and onto the 
Atlantic, over the surface of which a 
large measure rides to these shores, 
creating a pattern of action that is im- 
portant to America’s future. 

Helping to emphasize this Europe-to- 
America flow is the Hyperion Press 
which from its Paris headquarters for- 
merly carried on a far-flung business in 
art publishing. Located now in New 
York, Hyperion has just released its 
first two American publications, both 
monographs: Varnum Poor, by Peyton 
Boswell, Jr., and Derain, by Malcolm 
Vaughan. 

Richly illustrated with both color and 
black and white reproductions, these 
books, like Hyperion’s Paris-published 
works, are priced reasonably for wide 
sale. And this, considering higher Amer- 
ican production costs, is a notable 
achievement—one that invites not only 
emulation, but also comparison. In the 
latter category, America’s notoriously 
laborized engraving comes in a poor 
second to Europe’s_ untimeclock-con- 
scious craftsmanship. Several of the 
color plates are poorly wrought and im- 
properly printed, some, Poor’s Portrait 
of Waldo Peirce, for instance, are, in 
addition, off in color. 

Hyperion’s choice of authors, how- 
ever, was in both cases fortunate, for in 
each volume the subject found an inter- 
preter whose understanding makes for 
a revealing treatise and whose enthusi- 


asm charges the text with zest and mo- 
mentum. By the same token, however, 
there is a minimum of objective im- 
partiality. 

Both Boswell and Vaughan build up 
convincing cases for their charges. They 
analyze the art of their subjects and 
the backgrounds on which their talents 
feed. Their careers are outlined, as are 
their lives and aesthetic credos. 

These books constitute undoubtedly 
a real contribution to contemporary art 
literature, being, in each instance, the 
first major work in English on these 
internationally known painters. 

Format is handsome, and the total 
effect is impressive, stimulating and 
vitally interesting. No library on pres- 
ent day art can be considered complete 
without these two really rewarding vol- 
umes. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


THE UNIVERSAL PENMAN, by George 
Bickham (1684-1758). New York: Paul 
A. Struck; 212 pp.; board binding, $10; 
cloth, $12.50. 


A sumptuous volume in which Bick- 
ham’s historically important compendi- 
um on penmanship and lettering is pub- 
lished in a fine facsimile edition. Philip 
Hofer of the Harvard College Library 
contributes a foreword that precedes 
212 full-page reproductions of Bick- 
ham’s plates. The original volume took 
15 years to complete and was issued in 
1743. 


Art Topay, by Ray Faulkner, Edwin 
Ziegfeld and Gerald Hill. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.; 358 pp.; 214 illus- 
trations; $2.60. 

Stimulating study of “the many ways 


The Art Students’ League and a committee of artists and 
friends sponsor an exhibition of paintings and drawings by 


NICOLAIDES 


at the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, New 
York, from May twelfth to twenty-fourth. The exhibition cele- 
brates the publication of his posthumous book 


The Natural Way 
to Draw 


Y ou may receive further information or place an advance order for 
a first edition by sending this announcement to 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


(C Prospectus 


C] Order ($3.00) 


in which modern and historic art prod- 
ucts influence present-day living and 
thinking.” Sentient and vital, it covers 
city planning, architecture (including 
interior architecture), painting, print- 
ing, graphic art, sculpture and the arts 
in industry and commerce. 
e 


VERMEER, by Thomas Bodkin. New 
York: Oxford University Press (Phaidon 
Edition); 14 pp. of text; 61 reproduc- 
tions, 20 in color; $3.50. 

Another volume in the handsomely 
wrought Phaidon series. Text is schol- 
arly, penetrating; reproductions, excel- 
lent. The plates, which reproduce all 
the known works by Vermeer,: make 
this book one of the most complete ever 
published on the 17th century master. 

e 


THE New ArT EpDucaTION, by Ralph 
M. Pearson. New York: Harper & Bros.; 
256 pp.; 187 illustrations; $3. 

Nationally known as a writer, teach- 
er and artist, Pearson here sets forth, 
for layman, amateur, teacher and pro- 
fessional, his fresh and spirited concept 
of aesthetic expression. 

o 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE, edited by Frederick Gutheim. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce; 275 pp.; 
$3.50. 

Selection of Wright’s significant writ- 
ings from 1894 to 1940. The noted pio- 
neer’s “active and questing mind” has 
left its indelible mark on contemporary 
architecture, and this compilation of his 
forthright, progressive views is of im- 
portance to appreciators and architects 
alike. 

o 


DEcoRATIVE ART, 1941, edited by C. G. 
Holme. New York & London: Studio 
Publications; 128 pp.; profusely illus- 
trated; $4.50. 

The 36th annual edition of this title 
sifts and appraises the year’s contribu- 
tions to household design and decora- 
tion, and contains two essays on archi- 
tecture and decoration by British writ- 
ers. 
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Advertising Art 
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© Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York & 


Kindly supply .... copies (copy) of the 19th Art Directors 
Annual of Art, price $5.00 per copy, to the undersigned. i 


Cash with order 
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Summer at Columbia 


CLASSES in drawing, painting and 
sculpture will be offered this summer in 
East Hall, Columbia University, in New 
York City. Instructors will be Oronzio 
Maldarelli, assisted by Ettore Salvatore 
in sculpture, and Harry Carnohan in 
drawing and painting. 

The sculpture course, the University 
explains, will begin with an introduc- 
tory study in clay modeling from life 
and will proceed to creative designs car- 
ried out in actual materials, emphasis 
being placed on wood and stone carving. 

Carnohan, who is a graduate of the 
Art Institute of Chicago and several 
European schools, will give his students 
ground work in the essentials of draw- 
ing and painting, incorporating this 
with more complex expression prob- 
lems for students of advanced standing. 
Besides working from life, the drawing 
and painting classes will utilize the 
wealth of material available in New 
York City. 


Wiggins’ 14th Season 


Fourteen years ago a group of ama- 
teurs who painted regularly around Es- 
sex, Conn., came to a famous summer 
neighbor—Guy Wiggins—and asked him 
to give them some pointers on land- 
scape painting. In complying with their 
request, Wiggins inadvertently initiated 
a class that has grown in numbers and 
popularity each year. 

This year his classes in landscape and 
portrait painting begin at Essex on June 
16 and continue through Aug. 30. Wig- 
gins studiously avoids instruction of the 
rubber stamp variety, choosing instead 
to work with and develop each individ- 
ual talent. He describes his colony as 
“a place wherein the individual can 
find escape for his or her expression.” 
A large studio commanding a fine view 
provides space for the portrait classes, 
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The Field of American Art Education 


By FRANK CASPERS 


Frank Mechau Instructing at Columbia University 


while the countryside near Essex, roll- 
ing and varied, offers a great range of 
material for students working in land- 
scape. 


On Martha’s Vineyard Island 


Seven miles off the coast of Cape 
Cod, swept by cool ocean breezes and 
shimmering in brilliant light, is Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Island—a hundred square 
miles of woodlands and rolling farm 
land spotted with picturesque dwellings. 
It is rimmed by a varied coast which 
includes inlets and harbors from which 
local fishing craft set out. 

At Menemsha Creek, a weather-sea- 
soned fishing port surrounded by wind- 
whipped dunes, Melvern Barker con- 
ducts an outdoor painting class from 
June 30 to the end of September. Bark- 
er’s objective, he explains, “is to develop 
the natural creative ability of each stu- 
dent keeping in mind the tradition and 
fundamentals of all good art. Special 
emphasis is given to color analysis. 
Choice of medium and interpretation is 
largely left to the student’s decision.” 


Cincinnati Summer School 


On a cool, wooded crest of Eden Park 
—high above Cincinnati and the wind- 
ing Ohio River—the completely remod- 
eled Art Academy of Cincinnati offers, 
from June 16 to Aug. 9, intensified and 
stimulating art instruction to students 
of every degree of experience. Instruc- 
tion is individual, with each student’s 
abilities and background the factors de- 
termining his or her advancement. 

The Cincinnati Museum with its out- 
standing collection of paintings adjoins 
the Academy, and is at all times avail- 
able to students, who also have access 
to its well-equipped library. Myer Abel, 
Reginald L. Grooms and William E. 
Hentschel are instructors, respectively, 
in drawing and painting, landscape, and 
commercial and advertising art. 











LEADERSHIP 
AGAIN 


Annually, for the past 14 years THE 
ArT DIGEST has carried more art 
school advertising than all other 
fine art magazines combined. Be- 
hind this undisputed leadership lie 
two basic reasons. First, our adver- 
tisers get results. Second, THE Dt- 
GEST’S interest in the field of art 
education is no “flash in the pan.” 
Year after year, the editors have 
pioneered in devoting time and space 
to news of American art schools. 
And from that effort has developed 
a huge reservoir of prospective art 
students. 
a 


Begin Today to Build 
Your Summer Enrollment 


The June 1, July 1 and August 1 
issues are important ones in which 
to place your advertisements. We 
have never needed to discriminate 
with “special” or “cut” rates— 


Price $7.00 PER INCH 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th Street, New York 


7th ANNUAL ART INSTITUTE 
Blue Ridge (near Asheville) N. C. 


JULY 28 TO AUGUST 3, 1941 
Some of the outstanding artists of Amer- 
ica meet with groups interested in all 
phases of art: Color work, Etching, Ce- 
ramics, etc. In addition to exhibits by 
outstanding artists, each artist in what- 
ever medium, is asked to exhibit one 
piece which will be displayed. Join us in 
a great week of inspiration and exchange 
of experiences and practice of skills. 


Write Blue Ridge Art Institute 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER ART CLASSES 
July 7 to August 15, 1941 
Registration, July 2, 3, and 5 

Painting — Harry Carnohan 


Sculpture — Oronzio Ma'darelli 
and Ettore Salvatore 


For the complete Summer Session 
Announcement address the Secretary, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


THE 


JOHN F. CARLSON 


SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
at GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


JULY Ist TO SEPT. Ist 
For Particulars Address: Woodstock, N. Y. 



















JULY - AUGUST - 1941 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 















Cooper Teachers 


The VINEYARD PAINT GROUP TEN APPOINTMENTS to the faculty of 


the Cooper Union Art Schools have been 


announced by Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, di- 
CLASSES IN WATERCOLOR AND OIL PAINTING. rector of the Union. Headed by Edward 


LANDSCAPE o STILL LIFES PORTRAIT 0 as 8 ee ee 


includes Harold Black, painter; Nelson 

Bartsch, sculptor; Fred Hauck, adver- 

Instructors — Harwood Steiger - W. Douglas Prizer tising designer; Richard Floethe, book 
designer and illustrator; Walther Pro- 

Catalog upon request — 6th Season kosch, architect; Sally Messina, costume 
creator; William A. Weber, advertising 


THE VINEYARD PAINT GROUP. irate * Amano, teacero 
Laning, who first came to prominence 
Edga rtown, Martha’s Vineya rd Island, Mass. in 1938 when at the age of 32 he began 


his murals for the New York Public Li- 
brary (THE Art DicEst, Aug., 1938), was 
born in Illinois and studied at the Uni- 

: versity of Chicago, the Art Institute of 
a. Chicago and the Art Students League. 
the hans hofmann school of fine art | Chicsee and the art Students League. 
52 west Sth street * new york city * phone gramercy 5-9714 museum exhibitions and began painting 
murals, including a series of eight dec- 
. orations for the Administration Build- 
summer SeSSiOn | ing at Ellis Island (1937). At present 
personally conducted Laning is at work on an 18 by 45 foot 
by mr. hofmann mural for the ceiling of the New York 
Public Library. 


a ¥ Barger, a native of Maryland, studied 
at Carnegie Institute and at Yale. Dur- 

p rovincetow n, mass. ing 1936 and 1937 he held a special fel- 
° lowship at the American Academy in 

june 15 —_ sept. 15 Rome. His latest work is a bronze stat- 

ue, believed to be the largest ever cast, 

for a fountain in Bronx Park, New York. 


A SPECIALIZED ART TRAINING er oe 


Nahma is a lumbering village sur- 
rounded by dense woodlands and situ- 
“ os . ° ated on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
California's Finest, Most Widely Known Paice. in cand auakiaian. th Maken Vo, 
ART COLLEGE cation School will, from Aug. 10 to the 
23rd, offer courses in painting, writing 

Internationally known instructors, modern class-rooms and photography. 
and equipment, beautiful campus and surroundings. Lester Bentley. prize-winning Wiscon- 
Write or wire for Circular C sin artist and graduate of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago school, will teach 
painting. Students will work out of 
Le CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS lasek Gadi Anw abiniate teaantee 
ie BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVE-OAKLAND -CALIFORNIA environs of this out-of-the-way village. 
A large faculty of writers, dramatists 
and photographers insures stimulating 


FONTAINEBLEAU BEAUX ARTS ALUMNI} “"“™ 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR SCHOOL AT Design School in Country 
MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE, SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 
JULY 1TO INSTRUCTORS: JEAN DESTUYJOLS, PAINTING 


JACQUES CARLU, ARCHITECTURE 
AUGUST 30 BRUCE MOORE, SCULPTURE 


Catalogue on Request: FONTAINEBLEAU ALUMNI ASS’N, 119 East 19 St., N. Y. C. 


The School of Design in Chicago will 
again conduct a summer session on its 
farm near Somonauk, IIl. Starting June 
23 and continuing through Aug. 2, the 
school’s design workshops will function 
under the direction of Moholy-Nagy in 
a genial country setting, offering stim- 
: ulating instruction in the fields of art 
THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM teaching, design and architecture. 

Regular classes will be offered also 

re in the school’s Chicago headquarters. 

a Here the summer session will be a spe- 

cial one for teachers, supervisors, art- 

CATALOGUE ON REQUEST — ADDRESS: 24 HIGHLAND STREET, WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS ists, designers and architects. Work is 

concentrated, and all emphasis is put on 
the Bauhaus teaching techniques. 


HOLLYWOOD | Columbia University | tHe vacation ART CENTER 
ART CENTER SCHOOL Advertised to do for drawing and painting On Crystal Lake 


Costume Design, Pattern WANW,, Cartoon and Animation, what electricity does for light and sages Malcolm Hackett conducting painting 

Drafting, Fashion !lus- U, Commercial Art, Sculp- These home courses are now given by the studio. Hedvig Kuhne, sculpture. Land and 

Seaton: taleitas ‘Bese Sa ture and Ceramics. Send author. Personal instruction in BoorHBay water sports. Gracious living. Accommo- 
: : 5 i ations for 25 guests. ustrate 0 

tion, Drawing and Paint- for Summer and Fall HARBor, Me. (15th Summer). Winters in SS teak’ fend tana Tear. 

ing, Partial Scholarships. Schedules. Sr. Pererspurc, Fra. 


No. Highland A A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, INC. (Non-Prott) Wealth of photogenic material. 
HENRY LOVINS, £st. 1905 No. Highland Ave. .K. ° f \. es 
Director th eee Gea Liinaenemeemamneetiameenns Peak ae F Hart, Michigan 
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Hibbard of Rockport 


ONE of the veterans who has long 
been associated with Rockport, Cape 
Ann’s beautifully situated’: summer art 
colony, is Aldro Hibbard, who, in addi- 
tion to painting the Cape’s scenic vistas 
and conducting his own school, manages 
the town baseball team. 

An athletic, outdoor man, Hibbard 
keeps his students out in the sunshine, 
working with them in three out-of-door 
sessions each week. The students are 
given individual assignments and criti- 
cisms, and, to increase personal atten- 
tion, are divided into morning and after- 
noon sections. Saturday mornings are 
devoted to group criticism in Hibbard’s 
studio, where fundamental principles as 
applied to the problems of out-door 
painting, including design, composition, 
color, technique and the general proce- 
dure of picture making, are discussed. 

The school reports to the Dicest that 
an unusual number of previous students 
are returning this summer and that, as 
classes are limited to 30 students, early 
enrollment is advisable. 


Dirk’s Rockport Classes 


Nathaniel Dirk is a painter keenly 
aware of the rich landscape material 
available in tree-shaded, harbor-lined 
Rockport. His own paintings reflect it, 
as does also his teaching, which is based, 
he explains, on “studying nature with 
the utmost love and care.” 

His classes in oil, watercolor, compo- 
sition and color harmony are open to 
beginners and advanced students, each 
receiving Dirk’s personal attention. The 
term begins June 15 and continues 
through Sept. 1, with students working 
out of doors painting Rockport’s quar- 
ries, boat-dotted harbor, picturesque 
streets and rocky coast. 


International School Shifts 


The International School of Art, for- 
merly active in Central Europe, has 
shifted its sphere to activity to Central 
America. Here travel, interspersed with 
studio work in all media, will enable the 
students to study and record the peoples 


May 15, 1941 
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Aldro T. Hibbard Instructing at Rockport 


and costumes of Mexico and Guatemala. 
Time will be spent in such characterful 
spots as Taxco, Chichicastenango and 
Lake Atitlan. 

Carl Pappe, artist, and Bernice Good- 
speed, lecturer, will be in charge, and 
Garavito, former director of the Guate- 
malan Academy will instruct the Guate- 
mala section of the school. 


O’Neill’s Traveling Class 


Raymond O’Neill, one of New Jersey’s 
leading painters, has organized a class 
that will bring metropolitan artists to 
the richly varied landscape material of- 
fered by northern New Jersey. Begin- 
ning Sunday, May 25, O’Neill’s class will 
leave Times Square in New York City 
by bus and spend the day working in 
the country. 

For 15 years a member of the Colum- 
bia University faculty, O’Neill teaches 
oil, watercolor and true tempera to 
beginners and advanced painters. His 
teaching philosophy is designed “to help 
the student-artist in practical workman- 
ship, spirit and an attitude—vitally nec- 
essary for the creative mind—of un- 
selfish participation in the life of his 
day.” 


Academy Student Prizes 


The National Academy Art School 
has distributed its student awards for 
the current year. Among the many 
prize-winners are Vincent de Gregorio, 
who took the $25 Hallgarten Prize for 
still life; Daniel Murphy, who won the 
$65 Cannon prize for life painting, and 
Nomy Bencid, who captured the Suy- 
dam silver medal for life sculpture. The 
Pulitzer Travelling Scholarship went to 
Ariane Beigneux. 


No More Taxes 


The A. K. Cross Art School, which 
grew out of an endowed home study 
course sponsored by Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been placed by the U. S. Trea- 
sury on its list of tax-exempt corpora- 
tions. Consequently, donations and be- 
quests made to the school may be de- 
ducted from the donors’ net taxable in- 
come, Mr. Cross reports to the DIGEST. 


SUMMER SCHOOL| 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 
CREDIT AFFILIATIONS WITH THE SCHOOL 
OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


JUNE 23rd to AUGUST 29th 


Classes in Figure Painting, Landscape Compositien, 
Lithography, Etching and Block Printing. Unrivaled 
opportunities for vacational activities. 


Instructors: Frederick F. Fursman, 
Dan Lutz and Murray Jones, Jr. 
Write for catalogue to 
Secretary, Summer School of Painting 
Saugatuck, Michigan 


RAYMOND O'NEILL 









} 


FORMERLY 
COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY 





HILL COUNTRY PAINTING 


50 MILES FROM 
TRANSPORTATION & TUITION $30 


TIMES 





10 SUNDAYS: MAY 25... JULY 27 SQUARE 
Address: ROSELLE, NEW JERSEY credits Given 
RITCHIE faintixe 

PAINTING 


SUMMER SESSION June 30 to 
AT ROCKPORT, MASS. August 30 
FOLDER ON REQUEST 
R.S.Ritchie ¢ 10 St. & Milligan Pl. ¢ N.Y.C. 


O'HARA “22153. 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 


Eleventh Season Opens July |, 1941 


Write: Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, until June Ist 
2025 - O Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


BERNARD KARFIOL-ROBERT LAURENT 








WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 
JULY 7 to AUGUST 23—OGUNQUIT, ME. 
For information write 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


106 Columbia Heights 











MARGARET 


PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
MONHEGAN ISLAND, MAINE 


PENCIL — OIL — WATERCOLOR 
JULY-AUGUST 11 2nd YEAR 
ADDRESS: TRINITY COURT, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

SCHOOL OF 


HIBBAR PAINTING 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JULY SEPT. 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., Instructor 


For information address: 
Fenway Studios, Boston, Mass. 


INWOOD POTTERY 


A CERAMIC CENTER 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


SUMMER COURSES 
POTTERY & MODELING 
503 W. 168 St. « Tel. Wadsworth 8-9838 















Secretary, 





NEW ART SCHOOL 


567 Sixth Ave., N. Y. e Chelsea 2-9785 
Re Register NOW for 
c. GROSS SUMMER 
M. 

S. SOYER SESSION 


Call Daily 7-10 P. M. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Chester Springs, Pa. 


June 9-Sept. 13, 1941 
PAINTING SCULPTURE ETCHING 
ILLUSTRATION LITHOGRAPHY 
Summer Session of America’s oldest fine 
arts school. Enroll for two weeks or all 
summer. Distinguished faculty includes 
Daniel Garber, George Harding, Roy C. 
Nuse, Francis Speight, Henry C. Pitz, 
Charles Rudy, Roswell Weidner, Barse 
Miller, Walker Hancock. Attractive sur- 
roundings. All sports, swimming. Cata- 
logues. Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator, Broad 

& Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


oT eo AGH, 


JUNE 15 TO SEPTEMBER 15 
ADVANCED STUDENTS & 
PROFESSIONALS ONLY 


MARINE PAINTING 


WITH 


JAY CONNAWAY 
AT 
MONHEGAN ISLAND, ME. 


Write to MACBETH GALLERIES 
11 E. 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


octet SCHOOL } 
OF AR T? 
% 


NEW YORK CITY 
“* Gallery - on - the - Moors ’’ 


Credits Given 
% JULY AND AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


RIVER SCHOOL 


of PAINTING 
- - Marietta, O. - - 


3rd Year @ Opening June 23 © $40. for 10 wks. 


Instructors: Harry H. Shaw * Clyde Singer 


Catalog—Address—H. H. Shaw, 326, 2nd St., Marietta 
EE A TS ET TE LY LITRATO IERIE! 


C. CURRY BOHM 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING CLASSES, OIL & WATERCOLOR 
IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, BROWN COUNTY 
(Beginners and Advanced Students) 

June 16 to August 28 
For reservations and particulars write 
Mrs. C. Curry Bohm Nashville, Indiana 


VACATION ART STUDY 


HIGH IN THE PAINTABLE BERKSHIRES 
@ A PAINTERS CLUB Large Studio Barn. 


Complete facilities for expert art instruction. 
Beginners and advanced. . Weekly rates. 


@ EXCELLENT RECREATION POSSIBILITIES, 


near water 
Write for FOLDER 
BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Intersession: June 9-July 19-6 Weeks 
Summer Session: July 20-Aug. 30 -6 Weeks 


DRAWING — PAINTING — SCULPTURE — ANATOMY 
MUSIC — DRAMA — DANCE — LITERATURE 


Catalogue—John Cunningham, Director 
Box 436—Carmel-By-the-Sea, California 


CODY 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL +s,.2, 


rART 


Art in the Cowboy 
Country.’’ Excellent Faculty. 

For information: Edward T. Grigware 

Cody, Wyoming 


School on the Moors 


UMBERTO ROMANO, for years instructor 
at the Worcester Art Museum School, 
is this season re-opening his own school 
in a large, historic studio at East 
Gloucester, Mass. An exhibitor in impor- 
tant museum shows, Romano has been 
described by critics as a classical mod- 
ernist, an accurate description of his 
work and his teaching, which are con- 
temporary but rooted in tradition. 

His spacious studio, called “Gallery 
on the Moors,” is an historic Gloucester 
landmark. 

Figure, still life, landscape, portrait 
and composition are taught, stressing 
the three-dimensional organization of 
line, space, color and form. Special 
study is made of the figure “as a rhyth- 
mical unit built upon designed anatomi- 
cal form.” In modeling, “the relation- 
ship of geometrical forms will be em- 
phasized.” Discussions and group criti- 
cisms sum up weekly accomplishments 
and supplement the daily individual 
criticisms given by Romano. Another 
feature is “analytical study of the mas- 
ters to demonstrate the kinship of prob- 
lems undertaken in class with the fun- 
damentals of all great art.” 


Mountain Art Colony 


High up in the mountains near Liv- 
ingston Manor, N. Y., is situated a 250 
acre retreat, the Arles Colony, where 
Sacha Moldovan teaches drawing and 
painting from June 15 to Sept. 5. Stu- 
dents work in all media, mostly out of 
doors, painting life, still life, portraits 
and landscape. Available is a rare varie- 
ty of scenic material, including fields 
patterned by old stone fences, sleepy 
farms, morning mists in valleys far be- 
low the school’s spacious quarters and 
large areas of fern-carpeted woodlands. 

Moderate fees include room, board 
and instruction. Classes, arranged in 
two daily 3-hour sessions, benefit by 
Moldovan’s long experience as a teach- 
er. Saturday mornings an exhibition of 
the best work done during the week is 
analyzed and made the subject of a dis- 
cussion on aesthetic and technical prob- 
lems. In addition, there is a weekly eve- 
ning lecture on art history. 


Ballinger’s Connecticut Group 


Rolling hills, lakes, rushing streams, 
picturesque old farms and century-old 
churches make the Litchfield Hills sec- 
tion of northwestern Connecticut an ex- 
cellent landscape painting ground. This 
material is used by H. R. Ballinger’s 
summer painting group, which works 
out of doors afternoons and spends fore- 
noons painting portraits in the school’s 
new air-conditioned studio. 

The group is conducted informally; 
enrollment is limited, and instruction, 
personal. Ballinger gives weekly lec- 
tures on color, design, technique and oth- 
er picture-making problems, illustrating 
many of his points by demonstration 
painting. 


Correction 


In the last issue of the Dicest, under 
the heading “Bastian to Teach,” there 
appeared a notice that Hobson Pittman 
would serve as a guest instructor. The 
statement was based on inaccurate in- 
formation. 


Eliot O’Hara Sketching at San 
Xavier Mission, Tucson, Ariz. 


With O’Hara in Maine 


AT THE CLOSE of his second winter 
school in Tucson, Arizona, Eliot O’Hara 
returns to the Maine coast where, be- 
ginning July 1, he will open his famous 
watercolor school at Goose Rocks Beach, 
near Kennebunkport. This is the Maine 
school’s 11th season. 

O’Hara offers two watercolor courses 
—technique and expression—given in a 
progressive series of lessons that grow 
out of each other logically. Student 
work, as exemplified in the continuous 
student exhibitions, is, Mrs. O’Hara, the 
school’s business manager, reports, no- 
table for its variety of treatment and 
subject. This Mrs. O’Hara attributes to 
three factors: (1) daily action by a stu- 
dent jury, which promotes a wide range 
of recognition; (2) the variety of loca- 
tions to which the classes are taken for 
their work, and (3) the national invi- 
tation watercolor exhibition in which 
works by noted painters are on view 
for two months each summer in the 
school’s exhibition gallery. 

O’Hara’s chief assistant is the Boston 
Museum school’s Eleanor E. Barry, who 
has worked with the O’Hara classes for 
nine years. Milo Kendall Winter, Jr., of 
the Rhode Island School of Design and 
Brown University, is O’Hara’s second 
assistant. 


In the Michigan Woods 


Up in the Michigan woods, 200 miles 
north of Chicago, the Vacation Art Cen- 
ter will this summer furnish creative 
people with ideal lake-side community 
life. A clear, sand bottom lake touches 
the grounds, providing swimming, boat- 
ing and fishing, and nearby are facili- 
ties for golf, badminton, soft ball and 
tennis. 

The accent is on summer fun, but for 
those who wish to work seriously there 
is expert instruction in painting and 
drawing by Malcolm Hackett, and in 
sculpture and ceramics by Hedvig 
Kuhne. Students work from the life 
model and paint the picturesque sur- 
rounding country. The Center is also 
utilized by writers, composers and pho- 
tographers who want a quiet, summery 
locale in which to carry on their work. 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
14th Summer Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


JUNE 16th to AUG. 30th 


Landscape & Portrait Painting 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


S UMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 23rd 





SEPTEMBER Ist 


Write toNOANK, CONNECTICUT 





PAINT and LIVE in 
NANTUCKET 


JUNE thru SEPTEMBER 


Classes in Figure, Landscape, Still Life, Paint- 
ing, Drawing and Sculpture. Daily Criticism. 


CLASSES CONDUCTED BY 


GEORGE PARKER 


Sculpture under NICHOLAS KARPENKO 
For Further Information Address 
Until June 1 - 4601 So. Miro St., New Orleans, La. 
After June 1 - Nantucket, Mass. 


BARKER ais: 


June 30 to September 31 
AT a eee. eR ek 
MENEMSHA CREEK 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 
Catalogue UNLIMITED PAINTING MATERIAL 


ADDRESS SEC.—WEST TISBURY, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 










THUR 


A new meaning given to drawing and painting. 
Life e Portrait ¢ Landscape e Still Life. 


1 4 th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


WINTER SCHOOL, 38 JOY ST., BOSTON 









NATHANIEL Summer Class 
* WATERCOLOR 
* OIL PAINTING 
* COMPOSITION 


* COLOR HARMONY 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


: 5 Dock Square 
Until June] * 118 £59 St., N. Y. C. 


LANDGROVE PAINTING GROUP 


TENG BERGEN, LANDGROVE, VERMONT 
SEASON JULY 6-AUGUST 30 


MERTON LEGGETT-GWILLIAM 
INSTRUCTOR 
















Folder on Request 
Address Until June 15th 
THE PUTNEY SCHOOL, Putney, Vermont 
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In the Cow Country 


WITHIN sight of majestic mountains 
and in the heart of the “cow country,” 
the Cody Summer School of Art offers, 
besides expert instruction in painting, 
drawing and sculpture, a vacation in the 
real West. Located in Cody, Wyo., which 
was founded by Col. W. F. (“Buffalo 
Bill”) Cody, the school is near cattle 
ranches, broad plains, and the lakes and 
trout streams of the Rocky Mountains. 
For sport there are big game hunting, 
fishing, riding and rodeos. 

Composition, landscape and figure 
painting, to get back to work, are taught, 
both out of doors and in the school’s 
studios, by Elmer A. Forsberg, regularly 
on the staff of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago School. Additional classes in draw- 
ing and painting will be handled by Ed- 
ward T. Grigware, formerly. of the Chi- 
cago Academy of Fine Arts. Instruction 
in sculpture will be offered by Oscar H. 
Davisson, a graduate of Yale and Ox- 
ford universities. 


Hensche Carries On 


Charles Hawthorne is one of Cape 
Cod’s legendary spirits. And rightly so, 
for he was a founder of the Province- 
town art colony and a colorful, extraor- 
dinarily articulate teacher whose epi- 
grammatic observations on art were 
both timely and timeless. 

Henry Hensche, for many years Haw- 
thorne’s assistant, is now carrying on 
the teaching tradition established by 
Hawthorne. Emphasis is on the sound 
principles which underlie all art, and 
instruction is geared exclusively to the 
needs of serious students. Instruction is 
given in still life and landscape, in oil 
and watercolor, and in portraiture and 
life. Students work from the model out 
of doors and receive criticism two days 
each week. Each Friday morning Hen- 
sche gives a demonstration of painting 
before the class, and on Saturdays he 
conducts a group discussion. 


Classes Under Ritchie 


Richard S. Ritchie, a teacher who has 
done extensive research in technique 
and the chemistry of pigments, will dur- 
ing July and August conduct his own 
school in Rockport on picturesque Cape 
Ann. Classes work out of doors from 
Monday to Friday and spend Saturday 
forenoons in group discussions in Ritch- 
ie’s studio. 

Besides landscape painting, Ritchie’s 
instruction lays heavy stress on the 
handling of the oil, watercolor and 
gouache media. Pigments, varnishes, 
oils and their optical properties are ex- 
plained, along with the preparation of 
painting grounds for canvases and pan- 
els. Ritchie has evolved a theory of 
plane polarization of light, which he in- 
corporates into his teaching. It is an aid, 
he claims, in achieving unusual lumi- 
nosity. 


ASMUSSEN & SON 


Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 


410 East 32nd Street, N. Y. C. — CAledonia 5-1443 





Beginners and Advanced Students 


LEuoll GUY PENE 


“= DU BOIS 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
JULY 1—OCT. 1 


Write for folder giving full particulars 


STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
on the Shore, 10 miles beyond New London 


Address all inquiries: 
| du Bois Class, 20 W. 10th St., New York City 


Atasia, 
TLL 





The University of New Mexico 


TAOS FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


JUNE 9 TO AUGUST 2, 1941 


Crities and Instructors: 
KENNETH M. ADAMS, E. L. BLUMENSCHEIN, ANDREW 
DASBURG, VICTOR HIGGINS, JOSEPH IMHOF, BARSE MILLER. 


ADDRESS: Director, Taos Field School, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 





WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 
June 16th to September 18th 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 





ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art. Advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
tivities; Women's dormitory; B. F. A. degree. 
Minimum charge, including board, $575.Catalog. 
Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 













PAUL SAMPLE — BARSE MILLER 


Teaching Advanced Painting and Composition 


EUGENE MYERS 


Theory and Practice of Elementary Art Education 
at the 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON on LAKE CHAMPLAIN July 7-Aug. 15 
Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 


CLAY MODELLING @ STONE CUTTING @ WOOD CARV- 
ING @ LIFE DRAWING @ CASTING @ TERRA COTTA 


URBI SOLER 


Summer School at Glacier Park, Montana, has been 

changed by request to Patzcuaro (Michoacan), 

Mexico. Complete six weeks course, July 10-August 25. 
214-216 EAST 34th ST., N. Y. ©. — LE-2-6404 


WATER COLOR PAINTING 


On the New England Seacoast with 


HARVE STEIN 





FIFTH SEASON @ JUNE 23-AUGUST 29 
BEGINNERS — ADVANCED STUDENTS 
TEACHERS 

WRITE FOR CIRCULAR D. 
HARVE STEIN - BOX 320 - NOANK, CONN. 





ARLES COLONY SUMMER 
LIVINGSTON MANOR, N. Y. SCHOOL 
S. MOLDOVAN, Instructor gfires 


Study and vacation from June 15 to Sep- 
tember 5 in a 250 acre mountain retreat. 
All comforts. Limited number accepted. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


29 


LANDSCAPE + PORTRAIT + FIGURE DRAWING + STILL LIFE 
BEGINNERS » ADVANCED STUDENTS - TEACHERS 
PROFESSIONALS 
In the ces mountain estate of the famous Greenbrier, 

hate Sulphur Springs, West Virgima 


SEVEN WEEKS —JULY 12 to SEPT. 1 
For folder write fo WM. O. GRAUER 


10720 DEERING AVENUE CLEVELAND. OHIO 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 
Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Write for Circular 


82 @ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 


FRANK SWIFT CHASE 


INSTRUCTOR 


BOX 


ADDRESS 


FRANK S. CHASE, 346 Concord Ave., Belmont, Mass. 


CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


McNULTY * CORBINO 
¢e ANN BROCKMAN -» 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 404 W. 20th St., N. Y. 


WILLIAM FISHER 


MAY - JUNE - JULY 
OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES 
IN AND NEAR NEW YORK 
Beginners and Advanced Students 
Write for Information 


8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


DE: 42s 7. =e GRamercy 5-7159 


JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER CLASSES ON CAPE COD 
PORTRAIT e¢ STILL LIFE ¢ FIGURE 


JUNE 30th TO SEPT. 5th 
Write for Folder 


Address THE SECRETA 
BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE cop, MASS. 


CHARLES CAGLE 
SUMMER IN ARLINGTON, VT. 
June to September 
LANDSCAPE e« STILL LIFE ¢ FIGURE 


For information address: CHARLES CAGLE 
78 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY—CO0-5-0759 


The RALPH M. PEARSON 


Summer School wit ve held this season by 
invitation in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Mail Courses in modern, creative painting, 
modeling and drawing will continue through the summer 
from Utah, the rest of the year from headquarters below. 
Belletins on request. 


288 Piermont Ave 
30 


Nyack, N. Y. 


Two Million Students 


“Two MILLION ArT STUDENTS” is the 
title of an exhibition which will be 
on view at the Metropolitan Museum 
through May 30, providing a compre- 
hensive cross-section view of the work 
done in the adult and children’s classes 
held by the New York City WPA Art 
Project in 110 educational centers. 

Approximately 230 paintings, prints, 
photographs, sculptures, drawings and 
craft exhibits by professional men and 
laborers, housewives and children con- 
stitute the show. The exhibition was se- 
lected to illustrate the various phases of 
art teaching carried on by the Project, 
which, during the past six years, has at- 
tracted 2,000,000 students. The objective 
of the Project program is not so much 
to turn out millions of artists as to 
help train laymen who are non-allergic 
to good taste and good art. 


Limbach Goes to Wesleyan 


The latest artist to enter the expand- 
ing ranks of artists-in-residence is Rus- 
sell Limbach of Massillon, Ohio. He has 
just received his appointment for the 
1941-42 season at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., according to an an- 
nouncement by James L. McConaughy, 
Wesleyan president. 

Limbach studied art at the Cleveland 
Museum school and has exhibited prints 
and paintings at the Cleveland and 
Whitney museums and the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Limbach will not conduct 
formal classes at Wesleyan, but stu- 
dents interested in creative work will 
reciving guidance and direction. 


Cunningham Heads Carmel 


John Cunningham, former head of the 
department of arts and crafts at the 
Cranbrook School and resident artist 
at Cranbrook Academy from 1931 to 
1933, has just been made director of the 
Carmel Art Institute in California. 

One of the founders of the American 
Artists School in New York City, Cun- 
ningham was, in 1935, visiting instruc- 
tor and director of Mills College Sum- 
mer School of Art and Industry. Later 
he returned to California to paint mu- 
rals in the Hall of Fine Arts at the 
Golden Gate Exposition. 


Named New York Art Director 


Miss Virginia Murphy, assistant in 
fine arts at Erasmus Hall High School 
in New York City, has just been ap- 
pointed director of art in the New York 
City school system, succeeding Forest 
Grant, who retired last year. 

The position pays $7,500 and culmi- 
nates a career begun as a student at 
the Cincinnati Art Academy and con- 
tinued with study at the University of 
Cincinnati, New York University, Co- 
lumbia University and the New School 
for Social Research. Miss Murphy holds 
an M.A. from Teachers College. 


MAURICE STERNE 


SUMMER CLASSES IN 
Painting * Drawing * Composition 
JUNE Ist - OCTOBER Ist 


For information address MAURICE ee 
Byram Lake Road, Mt. Kisco, New York 


BALLINGER 


SUMMER PAINTING GROUP 
JUNE 16}to SEPTEMBER 13 


PORTRAIT 

FIGURE COMPOSITION 
STILL LIFE 
LANDSCAPE 


Catalogue upon request 


H.R. Ballinger, R.F.D., New Hartford, Conn, 


CLASSES IN THE FINE ART 


OF PAINTING 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


THE CONTEMPORARY VIEWPOINT 
WITH EMPHASIS ON COLOR 


MORRIS BLACKBURN 


Member of faculty of the 
Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial Art 
Please address inquiries to 


Morris Blackburn, c/o The Art Digest 
116 East 59th Street © New York 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, Illustration, 
industrial and Advertising Design, Interiers, Fashien. 

School term September 30 to May 25 
Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 


PAINT IN ROCKPORT 


; . Figure and Landscape Classes. In- 
a A aad Eng dividual instruction. Class excur- 
an OWN OF sions. Weekly lectures. Class dem- 
Picturesque Coast onstrations. Entertainment—sum- 


mer theatres, beaches, Art Galleries. 
HAROLD June Ist until Oct. Ist 
ROTENBERG 


School of Design for Women 


96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. ae 
jewelry, 

B.F.A. oo 
ay, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


craft, puppetry, 
Teacher training: 
D: 


9 Mt. Pleasant Street 
Rockport Mass. 


Drawing and Painting Classes 


Portrait, Still Life & Outdoor Sketching 


MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 


Annisquam, Gloucester, Mass. 


June to October Booklet on Request 
Coast of 


BRISTOL * waiwe 


ANEW CONCEPTION IN SUMMER CLASSES 

PORTRAIT — STILL LIFE — LANDSCAPE — MARINE 

EIGHT WEEKS: JUNE 30 to AUGUST 23 
Illustrated folder on request 

Write: ERNEST THORNE THOMPSON, Director 

Dept. of Fine Art, College of New Rochelle 
New. Rochelle, New York 


After June 10: Blue Bows, Bristol, Maine 


“Take to the 'TALL TIMBERS’ 
to paint” 

A mountain farm for artists 
Excellent subject matter—swimming 
—riding—fishing—auctions, etc. 
Plenty of entertainment for the 
non-artist member of the family. 

Instruction if desired 
BARTLETT TRACY—Tall Timbers, Winnesquam, 


The Art Digest 






















EORGE 


July 14th to 
August 25th 


saanais Island, Kattskill Bay,N.Y. 


Portrait and Mural Painting, 
Landscape, Illustration, Lectures 


COGSLEA ACADEMY of ARTS 
& LETTERS write for catalogue 


VIOLET OAKLEY N.A.., President 
EDITH EMERSON, Director 
St. George’s Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RINGLING “" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: V. A. 


Sarasota, # LORIDA 
OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


EG 
MER 















Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaInTING, INTERIOR Dec- 


ORATION, DeEsIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
and ComMERcIAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


‘“ndowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


AAS LAR RA eS I NEE TE 
ABBOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 
For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 


Spring & Summer Classes.—Register Now! 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C, 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and all Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Design. Students may 
live on University campus and enjoy 
Many university activities. 


For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


Art ee of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 16 to 
August 9, 1941. For infor- 
mation address: 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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57th Street in Review 


[Continued from page 19] 


leaf or just an ordinary fly settles down 
on a varnished table top. Lucioni might 
be able to paint bristling hair on a 
man’s wrist but he has not as yet con- 
quered that trembling dew drop. 

Included in the show are nine rare 
watercolors by the most famous of Vi- 
ennese flower painters, Moritz Michael 
Daffinger. 


At 8th Street Gallery 


An unassuming and competent talent 
is revealed in the 20 watercolors by 
E. C. Cozzens, who is sharing the ex- 
hibition space at the Eighth Street Gal- 
lery during May with portraits in oil 
and pastel by Faye Hurley. 

Miss Cozzens’ landscapes and still 
lifes, fluently recorded and ably com- 
posed, showed a keen perceptive sense 
and a feeling for spatial areas. Last 
year one of her watercolors was pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan Museum. 
Faye Hurley’s portraits, especially the 
miniatures have a gem-like quality as 
well as appearing to look very much 
like the people portrayed. 


Don Freeman on Broadway 


Don Freeman plays a trumpet. He al- 
so paints and draws like a house afire. 
He also does illustrations for William 
Saroyan, like the little black-headed fel- 
low in My Name Is Aram, and edits 
Newstand, a journal of one-man’s Man- 
hattan. And he also acts. He is the big 
brother whose home-coming with trum- 
pet accompaniment finishes up the last 
act of Saroyan’s new comedy, The Beau- 
tiful People. The picture below shows 
Freeman being welcomed by his eccen- 
tric, book-writing brother and his love- 
lorn sister, St. Agnes of the Mice. For 
an artist briefly turned actor, Freeman 
has a vast amount of confidence. He 
speaks his lines like a veteran. Stage 
fright? He did feel squeamish the first 
night about the possibilities of blowing 
the wrong note or muffing his lines, but 
he has it all down to a system now. In 
order not to be too confused by the 
audience, he takes off his glasses and 
sees only a blur of faces. 


Artist Don Freeman Playing Trumpet 
in Saroyan’s “The Beautiful People” 








CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY 
LAHEY 


WEISZ 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


SUMMER CLASSES in 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


at ROCKPORT, MASS. 
All Mediums — Watercolor a Specialty 


W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A. 


June 30 - Sept. 1 


Address: 69 High Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
June 16 to August 22 
INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Arnold Blanch, Adolf 
Dehn, Doris Lee, Lawrence Barrett, Otis Dozier, George 
Vander Sluis, Harold Ray Jackson, Laura Gilpin... . 
Drawing, Painting, Landscape, Mural Decoration, Lithog- 
raphy, Art Education, Photography. 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The ART INSTITUTE 
Lee of Chicage 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Summer Term opens 
June 30th. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinels 





School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


Boston Museum schoo 





® painting © fresco 

e drawing © anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design e advertising 


e silversmithing e jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 
















TIS ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
SUMMER SESSION June 30-Aug.9, 1941. 
Distinguished faculty with GEORGE 
BIDDLE, eminent American artist, quest 
instructor. Illustratedcatalogonrequest. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE - 1941 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting. Drawing. Ceramics, Carving 
WINTER-624 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C. 


SUM WOODSTOCK,N.Y. 


Inclades Courses for Teachers. 

Register Now. Catalogee on Request. 

CREASONABLE LIVING CONDITIONS AND TUITION) 
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ARTISTS 
WATER COLORS 


REAL artist’s quality 


in this student size at 
student prices. 


Restricted to a com- 
pletely permanent list 
of colors in a fully ade- 
quate range of brilliant 
hues. 


Perfected brushing 
qualities, readily solu- 


ble. 


In use in prominent 
Art Schools. 


34 COLORS 
ALL 20c EACH 


including— 

Cadmium Yellows, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds, Alizarine, Rose 
Madder, Ultramarine Blue & Vio- 
let, Viridian, Phthalocyanine Bive 
& Green, Manganese Blue, Cerulean 
Blue, Cobalt Blue, Permanent Green 
Light, Yellow Ochre, Raw & Burnt 
Siena, Raw and Burnt Umber, 
Lampblack, Ivory Black, Zine White. 


“ARTISTS 
VLIGHTARS 


* WATER, COLOR) 
CADMIUM REDE 


Madein U.S.A. 


Described in detail in the Color Card 
and in the 16 page booklet. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 
For Artists - Teachers - Students 
HANDBOOK OF THE 
SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING 
PROCESS 


This book shows you in 
step-by-step illustrations 
and concise, non-technical 
language what silk screen 
process is—what it will do 
—what materials are neces- 
sary, and most important, 
Shows you bow to do it. 


\\ HANDBOOK 


OL aa ts | 
tt ete} 





Ider de- 
send fot soot et; FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


screen process out- 


tts from $750" CLOTH BOUND 


$1.00 POSTPAID 
THE DEPARTMENT STORE OF ART MATERIALS 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
67 W. 44 ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





a 
TALENS Popular Colors Now Available Everywhere 


Oo R P | PERMANENT 


ARTIST OIL COLORS 
STUDIO TUBES: 25 - 35 - 50¢ 


TALENS WATERCOLORS 


3” TUBES—ALL COLORS—20c 


TALENS RETOUCH COLORS 


Brownish—Blackish—Reddish, Greys, Whites, Ete. 


e 
Available at Leading Dealers Everywhere 
e 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


COOPER BUILDING e@ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o0A.A.P.L, 
NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 
NATIONAL- REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN : NILS. HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


Eprror: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


Reducing Cost of Fine Paints 


The high cost of the finest qualities 
of tube oil colors is caused in a large 
part by several factors which are within 
the control of the artists. The changes 
necessary to improve the situation will 
impose no hardships and will actually 
lead to a greater permanency in mod- 
ern paintings. 

The most important of these is the 
elimination of a large number of worth- 
less colors. Verdigris, zinnober green, 
sap green, indian yellow, carmine, brown 
pink, emerald green and literally doz- 
ens of others are neither necessary nor 
desirable as they have little color value 
and no permanency whatever. 

The artists still purchase them and 
as a result the manufacturers pfoduce 
well over a hundred colors to supply a 
need which hardly ever exceeds fifteen. 
Their production is distinctly a nuisance 
as there is so little demand for them 
that only very small quantities can be 
made at a time. They impede the pro- 
duction of the more standard colors, 
raise the amount of capital invested in 
inventories and as many of the pig- 
ments from which they are made are 
expensive, the average cost of the whole 
line is increased. 

The following might be considered a 
standard palette as it is used with vari- 
ations by a great many artists :— 


Zinc White Ivory Black 
Cadmium Yellow Cadmium Red 
Ultramarine Cobalt Blue 
Viridian Yellow Ochre 


Burnt Sienna Alizarin Crimson 


Better results will be obtained by ad- 
hering to this simple palette as all the 
colors are of established permanence, 
will not interact to produce color 
changes and will provide a minimum of 
physical inequalities in forming an elas- 
tie film. 

Another feature which increases the 
cost of manufacture is the demand for 
as many as five different tube sizes of 
the same color. Inventories are again 
much higher than if each color were 
only packaged in one size. If all art- 
ists would standardize on the 1” x 4” 
studio tube, some saving could be ac- 
complished. 

The artist can bring about lower costs 
by confining his palette to standard 
colors and by purchasing them only in 
studio tubes. 

—Haroip C. Parks, Technical Adviser. 


Hints to Art Week Directors 


This job is not for American Art 
Week alone, but for the whole year. 
The American Artists Professional 





League desires to assist professional 
artists to sell their work. It is impor- 
tant to assist the public to buy good 
paintings rather than inferior ones for 
their homes and public buildings. Only 
those of the highest standard should 
be received for exhibition and offered 
for sale. 

It is time now to appoint your local 
directors and their committees. Co-op- 
eration is necessary in order to make 
the celebration a truly national one. 

It is not too early to notify your art 
museums and colleges of your plans for 
American Art Week. Ask them to hold 
exhibitions of the work of professional 
artists and of contemporary arts and 
crafts during the week November ist 
to 7th. 

Get the co-operation of the women’s 
clubs in your vicinity and see that an 
announcement of Art Week is placed 
in all state club magazines and year- 
books. 

Consult the art supervisors in your 
schools and arrange for an exhibition 
of children’s work during the week. 

Get artists to open their studios to 
the public during Art Week. This will 
increase sales, for people like to see how 
the painter and the sculptor work. 

Stress the League’s plans for the 
marking and memorializing of historic 
shrines and beauty spots in each com- 
munity. Send in photographs of these 
with your Art Week reports, if possible. 

Work to preserve early crafts and in- 
dustries, Indian art, and the crafts of 
the mountaineers. The development of 
folk arts has brought prosperity to a 
number of small isolated communities, 
who went to work with what they had 
at hand, and ended by finding a national 
market for their productions. 

Arrange with your local merchants 
and hotels for display space in their 
show windows for contemporary local 
arts and crafts during American Art 
Week. Their recognition of the art of 
their own communities will create good 
will and help make business better. 

Have exhibitions of contemporary 
American art in museums, libraries, wo- 
men’s clubs, schools, stores, and homes. 

If possible, place paintings and sculp- 
ture in hospital rooms, and in public 
buildings, especially banks. 

Art ownership should be emphasized. 
Please report all sales to the National 
Director of American Art Week. 

Mention the American Artists Profes- 
sional League in your publicity. 

Try to follow the lead of Maryland 
and Massachusetts, in having a Chapter 
House and Art Gallery for the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League in your 
state. 
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Where Have You Exhibited? 


A League member writes: “After 
talking with several fellow artists, we 
wish to bring up the following matter, 
in the hope that something may be done. 

“Would it be possible to request that 
every time a gallery or museum shows 
the work of an American artist, that a 
stamp or sticker with the name of the 
museum be put on the back of the 
stretcher? For instance, I have had 
three paintings on circuit for two years 
with the American Federation of Art, 
showing in many museums. The paint- 
ings are now returned to me, and I do 
not even know where they have been 
exhibited. If every museum had put a 
stamp on the back it would not only 
be good publicity, but would greatly 
help in selling the painting. 

“Fellow artists have had the same ex- 
perience. Our paintings are gone for 
two or three years, and when they come 
back we have no idea where they have 
been, nor can we tell prospective buyers 
about them.” 


Prizes for Art Week, 1941 

At the League’s next Annual Meeting 
the following prize paintings will be 
awarded to those States doing the most 
for American Art during 1941. 

Chauncey F. Ryder—a watercolor, 

size 25 x 30. ; 

Kenneth How-—an oil, 25 x 30. 

Constance Curtiss—a painting. 

Mrs. W. W. Rivers—a_ watercolor. 

Roger Deering—an oil painting. 

Florence E. Marsh Memorial Paint- 

ing, presented each year by the Ore- 
gon Chapter of the League. 

In addition, the League’s Medal of 
Honor, designed by Georg Lober, will 
be awarded for outstanding service to 
the cause of American art and artists. 


Tennessee 

Mrs. Louise B. Clark, State Director 
of American Art Week for Tennessee, 
reports that in 1940 they had the best 
publicity in years. Special Art Week ex- 
hibitions were held at the Brooks Me- 
morial Art Gallery in Memphis and in 
the art schools. Memphis artists gave 
demonstrations twice weekly during the 
entire month. Mrs. Clark promises that 
“big things are planned for next year.” 


Buenos Aires 

Mr. Guido Horvath, who has con- 
sented to act as the League’s Director 
for American Art Week in the Argen- 
tine, writes that he had an excellent ex- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

The rate for Classified Advertising is 
lic per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 








PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Special 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in or 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company, 353 
East 58th St., New York. 


DRY PIGMENTS—full strength C. P. Cadmi- 

ums, cobalts, cerulean, etc.—casein, gypsum. 
varnish gums, glues, Venice Turpentine, etc. Mail 
orders filled. Hatfield’s Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 





NEW colored water color, pastel and chalk pa- 
pers. Write for sample booklets. Fredrix Cu.. 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt- 


ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


May 15, 1941 








hibition at the Witcomb Gallery. In 
Lomas, the Society of British Artists 
has an exhibition of the work of both 
British and American artists. 


Puerto Rico 

The Puerto Rico Chapter of the 
League sends us the April issue of its 
bulletin, Pincel y Paleta. With this is- 
sue, the first of a third year of bulletins, 
they inaugurate a new style. They plan 
to have a special cover design by one 
of their artists each issue, and a guest 
writer who will offer suggestions, crit- 
icisms, etc., that will be constructive to- 
ward the advancement of art in Puerto 
Rico. The current issue contains an arti- 
cle entitled Art Must Give a Hand, by 
Maria E. Machin of the University of 
Puerto Rico, one of the Charter Mem- 
bers of the Puerto Rico Chapter. The 
cover design is by Luisa Geigel. 

The annual meeting of the Chapter 
was held on March 31. The new officers 
are: Chairman, Gretchen Wood; First 
Vice-Chairman, José Franco; Second 
Vice-Chairman, Luisa Geigel; Recording 
Secretary, J. G. Garcia; Corresponding 
Secretary, Adela Martinez de Inserni; 
Treasurer, Leo R. O'Neill. 


Note to Chairmen 


The universities and colleges are be- 
coming a tremendous influence in art. 
They have a serious, long vision of art 
like the League. State Chairmen are re- 
quested by the National Executive Com- 
mittee to make vigorous efforts to place 
a chairman for the League in every uni- 
versity, college, normal school, and kin- 
dred institution. 

The League chairman of a college 
should be a member of the teaching 
staff if possible, otherwise a person se- 
riously interested in the college. His du- 
ties should be to explain the purposes 
of the League to persons who are likely 
to be interested, to organize a commit- 
tee, to obtain members, and to arrange 
observances for American Art Week. 
Helpful information will be provided by 
John G. Wolcott, member of the Nation- 
al Executive Committee, Chairman for 
Massachusetts, Lowell, Mass. 


The Permanent Palette 


The book by Dr. Martin Fischer, en- 
titled The Permanent Palette may now 
be ordered direct from Dr. Fischer, of 
the School of Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati, Eden Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


McLean Mural Installed 


American history, from the days of 
the pioneers through the Revolutionary, 
Civil and World wars, is pictured in the 
52-by-12-foot mural which James Mc- 
Lean has painted for the North Caro- 
lina WPA Art Project. Strong in color 
and well integrated in design, the huge 
work, an oil on canvas, took ten months 
to execute and was recently installed in 
the Confederate Memorial Hall of the 
Concord Community Center, N. C. 


McLean, a former Cresson Scholar- 
ship winner, studied at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy and early established 
his own school in Raleigh, N. C. In 1935 
he suspended this work and founded the 
first WPA Art Center in America, the 
Raleigh Art Center, which he directed 
for four years. McLean resigned his 
directorship in 1939 and since then has 
worked on his own projects. 














DO YOU KNOW: 

1. How the war is affecting colors ? 

2. What colors are most permanent ? 

3. How color strength can be deter- 
mined by a simple test ? , 


eaercarmmes 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 


TIME Tested 
Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
* Registered 


NMR CTR 


NO FINER COLORS MADE 


NEALIND WATER COLORS now offer 
the American painter water colors of supreme 
quality, made of the same pigments used in 
NEALIND OIL COLORS, 100% pure with- 
out fillers or adulterants, giving the maximum 
in brilliance, strength and permanence. 


WRITE FOR OUR FOLDER & PRICE LIST 
RETAIL DEALERS SOLICITED 


nealind colors ¢ chester springs, pa. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art To June 
1: 6th Annual Regional Show. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum 7o May 31: Museum 
School of Art Annual, 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum To June 2: Paint- 
ings, Ernest Townsend. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To May 25: “De- 
sign Decade’; Mrs. J. W. Thornes 
Miniature Rooms; Elsa Huteler 
and Alexander Clayton, 

Walters Art Gallery To May 25: 
Old Sevres, King of Porcelains. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Bing- 
hamton Society of Fine Arts. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery May: 
Watercolors, Walter Swann. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Horne Galleries To May 24: Paint- 
ings, Pat Erickson; Watercolors, 
George Yater. 

Institute of Modern Art To June 
15: Contemporary Americans, 

Museum of Fine Arts To June 1: 
New England Embroidery before 
1800; To May 29: Work by Mu- 
seum Drawing Classes. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery May: Design 
in Art. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

‘Fogg Museum Jo June 1: American 
Landscapes, Inness to Bellows. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 

Univ. of North Carolina To June 
11: From Ingres to Picasso. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute May: Masterpieces 
of French Art; Mrs. J. W. Thorne’s 
Miniature Rooms. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. May: Flor- 
ence White Williams; Bernard 
Frazier; Alfred J. Wands. 

Kuh Gallery May; Lyonel Feininger. 
Mandell Brothers Jo June 10: 
North Shore Art Guild Annual. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum 70 May 25: Ohio Wa- 
tercolor Society; To June 8; Brit- 
ish Contemporary Prints. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF, 

Pomona College To May 30: Pratt 
Institute Student Work; To June 
9: Student and Alumni Work. 

COLUMBUS, O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts May: Colum- 
bus Art School Work. 

CONCORD, N. H. 

State Library Zo May $81: John 
Chandler; Cari Tait; Marguerite 
Gravis. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 31: 
Florence McClung; Print Club Ac- 
quisitions. 

DAVENPORT, IA. 

Municipal Art Gallery 7o May 27: 
Iowa Honorart; Art Classes Stu- 
dent Work. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute May: Siilst Annual 
American Painting. 

DELAWARE, 0. 

Ohio Wesleyan Univ. Zo June 10: 
Argentine Art. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum May; Paintings, Can- 
dido Portinari. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To May 31: Mas- 
terpieces of Art. 

EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Crane Gallery To May 26: Paint- 
ings, Robert Strong Woodward. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Art Center May: Jonas Lie Me- 
morial,. 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

Greenwich Library To May 24: 28rd 
Annual, Greenwich Artists’ Society. 
GRINNELL, IA. 

Grinnell College To June 1: Student 
Work. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum To 
May 31: Robert Franklin Gates. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Moyer Gallery To June 1; Water- 
colors, Harve Stein, 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery To May 31: Cleve- 
land Artists; Contemporary French 
and British Prints. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum May: 
Raymond Eastwood. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Alkow Galleries May: 
Boris Deutsch. 

Foundation of Western Art Jo May 
31: Painters of New Mexico. 
Museum of Art May: Work by 
Ejnar Hansen, 
Municipal Art Commission 
Riverside Art Assn. 
Stendahl Art Galleries To May 31: 
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Paintings, 


Work by 


May: 


Sculpture, Caroline 
Lorena Montgomery. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

River Road Gallery To May 24: 
Paintings, Bill Tchotkowski; May 
25-June 7%: Watercolors, William 
Henry. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery May: Watercolors 
by Cleveland Artists and Harrison 
Cady. 

MIDDLETON, CONN. 

Wesleyan Univ. To May $1: Prints, 
Philip Kappel. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To May 31: Mod- 
ern European Prints. 

University Gallery To May 28: 
“Primitive Art.” 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o May 25: Paintings, 
Herbert V. Banta. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum May: Animal Por- 
traits, Past and Present. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Art Gallery May 20-June 4: 
Watercolors by H. Gute’s Class. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Phillips Mill To May 25: Handi- 
crafts and Illustrations. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum May: Stu- 
dents Work. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To June 1: 1941 An- 
nual of Sculpture. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum May: Wood Carv- 
ings. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To May 25: Work by 
Contemporary Sculptors; To June 
1: Phila. Water Color Club Annual. 

Carlen Galleries To May 8: Paint- 
ings, Joseph Hirsch. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To June 1: 
Members, Second Annual. 


Lloyd and 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To May 26: Mod- 
ern Mexican Paintings; Everett 
Warner. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh To June 12: 
“Old Pittsburgh.” 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum 7o May 31: Wa- 
tercolors, Herzl Rome. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum 7o May 30: Work by 
Werner Philipp; Oregon Artists 
Congress’ Mural Sketches. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To May 25: Paintings, 
Charles H. Woodbury. 

R. I. School of Design May: Stu- 
dents Annual. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To June 2: 
Catherine Moomaw. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To June 1: 
Rochester-Finger Lakes Show. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Assn. May: Weaving & Antique. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Crocker Art Gallery To May $30: 
Veda Fero Dayton; Sacramento 
Craft Guild. 

State Library To May 24: British 
Scene by British Artists. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o June 15: “The 
City.” 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery To June 1: Stu- 
dent Work. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Courvoisier Gallery May 22-June 
11: Oils, Robert Helm Kennicott. 

De Young Museum May: Work by 
Man Ray. 

Paul Elder & Co. To May $1: Wa- 
tercolors, J. Halley Coz. 

Palace of Legion of Honor May: 
Italian Baroque Painting. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
Faulkner Memorial Gallery May: 


Trends in Northern California Art, ~ 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. j 
Skidmore College To May 30: An- © 

nual of Student Work. 4 
SEATTLE, WASH. ‘ 
Art Museum 7o June 8: Paintings — 

by Honolulu Artists; Rinaldo Cu- 

neo; Vara Grube. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. ; 

Art Museum To June 12: Silk 
Screen Prints. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To June 1: 
N. Y. State Show, Oils and Wa- 
tercolors. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art To June 1: 28rd 
Annual, Toledo Artists and Crafts- 
men. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

State Museum To June 22: Paint. — 
ings, James Chapin. 

TULSA, OKLA. i 

Philbrook Art Museum To June 1: 
Frank von der Lancken; Artist 
Reporters. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 3 

Corcoran Gallery To May 25: Work ~~ 
by Rowland Lyon; To June 8: Silk ~*~ 
Murals, Lydia Bush-Brown. es 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To June 
1: Paintings, Marjorie Phillips, 

Smithsonian Institution To May $1: 
Etchings, Cliff Parkhurst. 

Whyte Gallery To June 12: Por- 
traits by Washington Artists, 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum To May 
31: Work by Frans Rederer. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center To June 22; 
Sculpture Show. 

WILMINGTON, N. C. s 

Museum of Art To May $1: Mod- © 
ern Ceramics. : 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. of 

Butler Art Institute To June 15; ~ 
Work by Artists of Youngstown © 
and Vicinity. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


ACA Gallery (52W8) To May 24: 
Paintings, David Burliuk. 

Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
To May 22: Paintings and Sculp- 
ture, Vilna Jorgen, Ragner Olson 
and Attilio Murpogo. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) To 
May 31: Paintings by Seoy. 

American Fine Arts Bldg. (215W57) 
To May 24: Paintings, Lee Wood- 
ward Ziegler; Work by Kimon 
Nicolaides. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To May 24: Paintings, Arthur G. 
Dove. 

Architectural League (115E40) To 
May 24: Nat'l Sculpture Society. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park) To May 
27: Garden Sculpture. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To June 
28: Paintings and Sculpture, Na- 
tional Assn. of Women Artists. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) To May 
26: Paintings, Harry Bowden and 
Laura Steig. 

Assoc. American Artists (711 Fifth) 
To June 7: Work by Adolf Dehn. 
AWA Gallery (353W57) To May 
19: Members, Black & White Show. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) May: 
American Artists. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
May 19-Oct. 1: Forty Artists, Col- 
or Lithographs. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To May 
24: Paintings, William Hayter. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) May: Early 
American Paintings & Prints. 

Brooklyn Museum (Weekdays 10-5, 
Sundays 1-6) Zo June 1; Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) May 19- 
81: Paintings, Kurt Roesch, 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) May: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To June 
7: Sculptured Whimsies, Sascha 
Brastoff. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
May 24: Paintings, Julia Eckel. 

Decorators Club (745 Fifth) To 
May 24: American Paintings for 
the Home. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51)° To 
May 29: “What's Wrong with This 
Picture?’ 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) May: 
19th Century French Paintings. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) May: 
Group Show. 

8th Street Gallery (39E8) To May 
81: Work by Kaye Hurley. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To May 
25: Paintings, Lamar Dodd, 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) To May 
$1: Marines by Frank V. Smith. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery To May 
24: Informal Portraits, Business 
and Professional Artists. 


French Art Galleries (51E57) May: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
May 29: 18th and Early 19th Cen- 
tury Flower Paintings. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To May 23: “Vanish- 
ing America,’ Contemporary Am. 
Prints; Grand Central School of 
Art Student Work. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (700 
Fifth) May: American Paintings. 

Grolier Club (47E60) May: Etch- 
ings, Jacques Callot. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
May: “London Under Bombard- 
ment’; “The Vanguard of Amer- 
ican Printmaking.”’ 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) To May 
81: Masterpieces by Utrillo. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) May: 
Originals from Walt  Disney’s 
“Fantasia.” 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) May 22- 
June 7: War Satires and Illumina- 
tions, Arthur Szyk. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 7o 
June 7: Work by Gifford Beal. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) To 
June 14: Early American Paint- 
ings. 

Julian Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
May 20: Paintings, Salvador Dali. 

Little Gallery (140E63) To June 
16: Paintings, Ernest Townsend. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) May: 
Group Show; To May 24: Rooms 
by James Blauvelt. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) May: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Mayer Galleries (41E57) May: Con- 
temporary Prints. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) May: 
Winslow Homer Wood Engravings. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82, 
Weekdays 10-5, Sundays 2-5) May: 
Art of New York City’s Children 
(W.P.A.); French Prints and Ii- 
lustrated Books after 1800. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To May 31: Fred Nagler. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To June 
30: Paintings by American Art- 
ists. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
May 24: Paintings by Arthur 
Schwieder Group. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) May: 
Group Show. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53, 
Weekdays 10-5, Sundays 12-6) 7o 
June 8: T.V.A. Architecture and 
Design. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
24E54) To May 27: Paintings, 
Ladislas Moholy-Nagy. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
May 24: Raymond P. R. Neilson. 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 7 
(136E57) To May 20: Annual of © 
Student Work. , 

Newton Gallery (11E57)) May: 
18th Century English Portraits. 

N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Park W., Weekdays 10-5, | 
except Mondays, Sundays, 1-5) 
May: “‘New York ag the Artists 
Knew It.’ 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) To 
May 19-June 7: Masters and Van-~ 
guards of Today. st 

Old Print Shop (150 Lex.) May: 4 
“Honest Americans.”’ a 

James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) To ~ 
May 31: Flower Paintings, Mae © 
Schaetzel. a 


Passedoit Gallery (121E57) May ~ 


19-31: Paintings, Angelo Segre. = 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) May: © 
Oils and Sculpture. 4 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To May $1: — 
Esther Day and Mark Baum. ; 

Pinacotheca (777 Lex.) To May = 
31: Paintings, Evsa Model. ? 

Public Library (Fifth & 42) May: 
British 20th Century Printmakers. ~ 

Raymond & Raymond (40E52) May: — 
Primitive Paintings, Meyer Hiler. ~ 

Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth) May: 
Paintings, Alexander Brook. , 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside ~ 
Dr., Daily 1-5, except Mondays) © 
To May 25: Paintings by Silver-~ 
mine Guild. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) May: > 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) © 
To May 31: 18th Century English™ 
Portraits and Landscapes. 4 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden L.) 
May: Fine Paintings. % 

Sculptors Guild (6th at 8) May: 
8rd Outdoor Sculpture Show. 

Jacques Seligmann & Co. (5E57) 
May: Clarence H. Mackay Collec 
tion. 3 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Maye 
Old Master Paintings. ¥ 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) Mayr” 
American and Foreign Ar 7 
Paintings and Drawings. 3 

Vendome Galleries (23W56) To 
May 24: Group Show, Oils, Wa- > 
tercolors and Sculpture. 3 

Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) To™ 
May 29: Watercolor Group Show. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 7e™ 
May 24: Paintings, Fred Bliss. 

Whitney Museum (10W8, Daily 1-5, © 
except Mondays) Jo May #892 
Jerome Myers Memorial. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Mayr” 
French Paintings. q 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To May 
24: Anni Albers and Alex Ri ; 

Zborowski (460 Park) May: Mod-| 
e-~ French Paintings. 
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